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US pacifists in Saigon 


Bill Wingell reports from Saigon: ‘‘ No, 
no,” insisted the Vietnam civil police 
commander in hesitant English when I 
asked whether the five American pacifists 
were under arrest. “They wear ‘non- 
violence,’ ” he said, pointing to ‘“‘ Practice 
Non-violence” tags which the pacifists 
had pinned to themselves, ‘“ we non- 
violent.” 


It’s true that at the moment the police 
were being careful in their handling of 

the Americans who had come to Saigon 

ae demonstrate against the US war effort 
ere. 


But several minutes later they carried 
81-year-old pacifist leader A. J. Muste 
and his fellow Committee for Non-violent 
Action team members into a paddy 
wagon and raced to the nearby airport, 
where the demonstrators were put aboard 
the first plane heading back to the US. 

Then, too, at the airport the police 
apparently forgot the non-violent credo 
of their department: they drew their 
revoivers on newsmen and photographers, 
saying they would shoot them if they 
attempted to go near the airliner on to 
which the pacifists were being hauled. 


In all, the visit of the CNVA group to 
Saigon was something of a first, adding 
a new dimension to the US peace move- 
ment’s assault on the war. 


The pacifists, according to A. J. Muste, 
came here for the purpose of speaking 
“for those Americans who believe that 
no argument for national interest can 
justify the killing of Vietnamese by 
Americans, to apologise to the people of 
Vietnam for the wrong our country has 
done them and to bring from America 
the brotherly greetings of those who op- 
pose all violence and killing.” 

Members of the action team, in addition 
to A. J. Muste, who heads national 
CNVA, were Dr William Davidon, 39, 
chairman of the physics department of 
Haverford College near Philadelphia, and 
co-chairman of Philadelphia CNVA; 
Bradford Lyttle, 38, a national CNVA 
staff member and chairman of its New 
England branch; Barbara Deming, 48, 
writer and member of the editorial board 
of Liberation; Karl Meyer, 28, director of 
St Stephen's House of Hospitality, 
Chicago, and associate director of the 
Catholic Worker; and Charlotte Thurber, 
22, a student at Sarah Lawrence College 
and a member of the New York Yearly 
Meeting of Friends’ Vietnam project. 

In coming here, the CNVA activists 
hoped they could demonstrate against 
the US military policy in Vietnam out- 
side the American Embassy. They also 
wanted to meet with leaders of what 
amounts to the underground peace move- 
ment here Vietnamese who believe 
that the war must be ended as quickly as 
possible through a negotiated agreement 
with the guerrillas. 

For the most part, the pacifists’ first 
objective was thwarted by the govern- 
ment and its police. The second goal, 
however - that of meeting and exchang- 
ing ideas with the Vietnamese peace 
advocates - was successfully reached. 
The CNVA team was able to enter South 
Vietnam under an agreement which al- 
lows American citizens to visit here up to 
seven days without a visa. In the week 
between their arrival and expulsion, the 


team members held a number of meet- 
ings with their Vietnamese counterparts. 
Because Vietnamese advocates of a peace- 
ful settlement of the war have been 
severely persecuted - three leaders of a 
cease-fire petition campaign conducted 
last year are now serving 10-, 15- and 20- 
year hard-labour prison sentences - the 
meetings were held with an air of 
secrecy. Nevertheless, at the two meet- 
ings I was able to sit in on, I found 
great enthusiasm for the Americans’ 
visit on the part of Vietnamese. 


One of the sessions was held at a Bud- 
dhist university and attended by students 
and monks. The other was conducted at 
a private home with a group of profes- 
sional workers and intellectuals. 


At the university, a young student who 
was helping to make the placards for 
the Americans’ demonstration comment- 
ed: “These things should be said by the 
peasants themselves, but now they cannot 
say them, and you are doing it for them.” 
She emphasised several times that “the 
people like to see these things said.” 

A monk who has been an outspoken and 
courageous advocate of a negotiated set- 
tlement commented that the Americans’ 
appearance in Saigon was ‘“ phenomenal ” 
and “ will create lots of talking among 
the peopie.” He said the pacifists’ leaflets, 
which were being mimeographed in 
English and Vietnamese, would be widely 
distributed in the country. 

The monk pointed out that in the recent 
Buddhist and student demonstrations the 
stated demands were for “ self-determina- 
tion and democracy ” but, he emphasised, 
“this was only an appearance of their 
feeling.” 

“Tt is less dangerous to demand democ- 
racy and things like that,” he explained, 
“because if you talk about peace you are 


condemned as Communist .. . Almost all 
the people in Vietnam want peace, but 
they are afraid. They are intimidated by 
the government and the police.” 


The monk, who serves as an educator, as- 
serted that the US must make the first 
moves toward a negotiated settlement of 
the war. ‘Let the Americans call a 
cezse-fire first, then create conditions 
for negotiations in which Vietnamese can 
tal with Vietnamese,” he urged. 


At the meeting with the professionals 
and intellectuals, a middle-aged lawyer, 
who had been imprisoned for his part in 
circulating the peace petition, wanted the 
Americans “to understand how much we 
appreciate your mission here.” He said 
it would enable the Vietnamese to “ know 
the difference between the American 
government and the American people.” 
The growing anti-Americanism on the 
part of the Vietnamese people was stress- 
ed repeatediy. 

A young woman who had received a law 
degree in the US and who also was im- 
prisoned for her role in the petition 
effort pointed out that continuation of 
the war was driving Vietnamese intel- 
lectuals toward Communism. “ They see 
no alternative,” she said. 

At the end of this meeting, the Vietnam- 
ese, expressing fear of being seen by 
police agents, left the gathering place 
about 15 minutes ahead of the 
Americans. 

Later, as a result of the meetings, A. J. 
Muste sent to US Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge a letter noting that “the 
contacts and the observations we have 
been able to make since coming here 
have all supported the conclusion that 
the ordinary Vietnamese people want the 
fighting to end at last.” 

“The informed people whom we have 


ss. 


Bill Wingell’s photo shows police 
removing a placard from Brad Lyt- 
tle just before the group’s arrest; 
looking on are William Davidon 
and Barbara Denning. 


encountered,” wrote Muste, ‘“ are agreed 
that the people are not primarily or 
basically interested in ideologies, wheth- 
er pro- or anti-communist. They are 
interested in three things: self-deter- 
mination, an end to the fighting, and a 
chance to live.” 

With the private meeting concluded, the 
CNVA team sent word to the Saigon 
press corps that-a press conference an- 
nouncing the forthcoming demonstration 
would be held at the hotel in which most 
of the team was staying. This word, of 
course, also reached the Vietnam police, 
and at this point there began a two-day 
direct action frolic, culminating in the 
wild dash to the airport. 

To begin with, the police at first refused 
to allow the pacifists to hold their press 
conference. The team was rounded up 
and taken to the hotel manager’s office 
and then to Saigon city hall. After about 
two hours of talks with government 
officials, the CNVA members were told 
they could hold their conference, and at 
city hall itself . but at 5 pm, the time 
when the US military and _ civilian 
authorities hold their daily press brief- 
ings. Almost simultaneously, the team 
got expulsion orders from the interior 
ministry. 

The press conference itself turned out to 
be an extraordinary event, with the 
pacifists using it for their ends and the 
government trying to corner it for theirs. 


continued on page 4 
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Puppet show 


It was a good article on the puppet 
show in Trafalgar Square. Railies in 
previous years I have found paintuily 
boring: speaker after speaker ground 
out his fraternal greetings and sent his 
exhortations and opinions crack.ng to 
the already converted crowd. This type 
of treatment tends to have a depressing 
effect on people who have been on the 
road for three days. We had an MP and 
sundry other speechmakers this year, 
but something fresh and new happened 
as weil: I watched the puppets from 
down in the square, and noticed that 
everybody near me was watching in- 
tently. During traditional speeches peo- 
ple stand dutifully with a glazed expres- 
sion, their minds occupied by cups of tea 
-and mustard baths, heckle and hoot 
when they think it is appropriate, talk. 
or sell magazines. The puppet show kept 
the crowd still. 

Mike Kustow felt hurt because of some 
hecklers: 1 didn’t hear any, and think 
that the few shouted banalities were 
untypical: most of the folk I saw got 
mixed up with the show. The obvious 
spontaneous teamwork and effort which 
went into it should be noticed. ; 
The helium balloons had little point 
because most people could not see that 
the tinfoil streamers were bomb-shaped. 
Most of the show was satisfying, moving, 
and full of flesh. 

Heaven be praised the team was left 
alone! I hate to think what would have 
happencd if the CND executive had inter- 
fered: as it was, the best part of the 
rally had nothing to do with the execu- 
tive at all. Except for the folk singers 
and Adrian Mitchell’s poem the part 
played by the executive should have been 
scrapped. 

Local groups should adopt new methods 
of campaigning. What about small-scale 
“events” with direct visual and emo- 
tional impact? These could be easily done 
and need not necessarily involve civil 
disobedience. For example four men 
dressed identically in filthy black over- 
alls or canvas carry a filthy stretcher 
through a crowded market street/shop- 
ping centre. They are all masked simply. 
On the stretcher is a filthy figure dressed 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I was pleased to see the lengthy review 
of Ronald Sampson’s new book, Equality 
and Power, in a recent issue of Peace 
News (April 8). Even though some of 
the orthodox critics have said so, the 
book is discursive and rather untidy, but 
it is also a sustained moral tour de force 
on a continuously high level of discus- 
sion, and, what some critics have been 
less than generous to their readers in 
failing to note, it is compulsively read- 
able throughout. It is, of course, more 
than that; it is also a passionate avowal 
of the task of moral perception and 
affirmation as a primary duty in politics. 
Altogether an unusual book from an 
unusual man - unusual because he acts 
fully and uncompromisingly in terms of 
his beliefs and refuses to allow his lec- 
ture room preoccupations to prevent him 
participating in demonstrations against 
the horrors of war that he writes about. 
The students of Bristol University can 
count themselves lucky in having such 
a lecturer as much as we in the move- 
ment can be thankful for his author- 
ship. , . 


In his concise and very effective speech 
to the War Resisters’ International con- 
ference in Rome, Dave McReynolds of 
the US War Resisters’ League made a 
point we are apt to overlook in Britain. 
We must not assume, he said, that because 
we hear so much about the war protest 
movement in America, it is either strong 
or expressing the views of, as yet, more 
than a small minority of people. He 
went on to draw the moral that its need 
for help by means of supporting demon- 
strations and pickets outside the USA 
was correspondingly great. 


I particularly like two further points he 


made. One was his proposal, reported in 
a previous issue of Peace News, that 


from head to foot (face as well) in 
septic bandages. Rags with “ Vietnam” 
on them are sewn to the bandages or 
hung on the stretcher. The figure on the 
stretcher shouid preferabiy be smaiu and 
fema.e, and shoud writhe continuously, 
emitting shri:l and horrib:e screams at 
interva.s. Peopie seldom seem to read 
leaflets. Poiitical protests over Vietnam 
are swiftiy forgotten. They shouidn’t 
forget a happen.ng in a hurry. 

VD.c. Wieouk, 

Coordinating Secretary, Havering YCND, 
142 Brentwood Road, Romford, Essex. 


Communists & anarchists 


Can I correct a slip in Gordon Causer’s 
letter (Aprii 29). The flags so:d on the 
march were not NLI* flags, but North 
Vietnamese flags. They were sold and 
carried by both the Communist Party 
contingents and the Trotskyists. This is, 
I suggest, a normal tactic used by these 
group.ngs to identify the part with the 
whole and so by supporting the part 
in the name of the whole bring reflected 
g.ory on themselves. This they might 
find advantageous, though it sometimes 
backfires, but it often plays right into 
the hands of the enemy of the sufferers. 
Let us reiterate once more, the Com- 
munists are only one part of the coali- 
tion called the National Liberation 
Front. If we go around saying the whole 
NLF are communists (or the guerrilla 
arm of North Vietnam) then we do not 
give support to the NLF, we give sup- 
port to the United States policy by help- 
ing give life to the propaganda lie, Viet 
Cong (Vietnamese Communists), which 
is designed to help solidify America’s 
allies in support of her Vietnam policy. 
Lies are always the weapons of reaction- 
ary governments. I suggest if any sec- 
tion of the left really cares a damn 
about Vietnam, they point the finger of 
truth at the United States. Truth is not 
only more effective, it tends to be more 
durable as well. 

As to why CND has not condemned these 
groups’ activities, I do not know. I sup- 
pose in part it is part of the British 
tradition of giving support to the under- 
dog, whatever his antecedents. Further, 
as a mass organisation (to a certain 
uA 


peace organisations should leaflet and 
picket American Express offices in the 
different capitals of the world. These 
offices are meccas for mail and money 
to numerous globe-trotting Americans, 
and persistent leafleting should surely 
raise a doubt in some of their minds 
before they go home. I hope whoever 
drafts the leaflets remembers to include 
a request for some dollars for the 
cause. 


The other was his suggestion that we 
organise “freedom trails” for US ser- 
vicemen who wish to opt out of military 
service, The name derives from the 
routes organised by Quakers and others 
for Negro slaves in the South who sought 
to escape to the relative freedom of 
the North in the days before Lincoln’s 
Declaration of Emancipation. Press re- 
ports declare that draft dodging in the 
US today is widespread and carries with 
it no moral obloquy (as it did in the 
Hitler war for example). Hence it would 
be surprising if all the people who fol- 
lowed the “ freedom trail” proved to be 
devoted pacifists. They should be none 
the less effective. Trying to save your 
own skin is after all a very earthy reason 
for stopping a war by seeking to opt 
out of it. Will today’s English Quakers 
forego their apparent aversion to civil 
disobedience to help establish this new 
“freedom trail’? 
* Ld s 

The “ affluent society” seems to be get- 
ting barmier and barmier. I have just 
received an invitation to join a new 
gambling club which is to open shortly 
in Park Lane. Not content with tempting 
me to gamble my money on terms which 
make it reasonably certain I shall lose 
it, they also propose to charge me an 
annual fee of. a tidy sum of guineas for 
the privilege. The hostesses will all be 
pretty young things in tights with a 
piece of white rabbit fur jutting from the 
rear. They are to be called ‘ bunnies.” 
The chief hostess, under whom they will 
work, will be called the “Mummy 
Bunny.” 

Suckers of all lands, unite; you have 
nothing to lose but your go!d watch 


chains. 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


extent even now) it is very embarrassing 
to distinguish between underdogs, when 
they are fighting side by side against 
an aggressor known to be totally wrong. 
Another reason could be the rather em- 
barrassing fact that much of CND’s sup- 
port and manpower is still drawn from 
the older ranks of the Communist 
Party, who also oppose the bomb - or at 
least the American bomb. 

What anarchists do not quite under- 
stand is why CND can stand these acti- 
vities with hardiy a murmur, yet con- 
demns the anarchists, who have been 
truthful, consistent and fully unilateral 
from the very beginning. After all, the 
first protest about the bomb was printed 
in War Commentary, as Freedom was 
then known, in 1945. 

I suggest that CND lacks understanding 
of the anarchist operational institutions. 
There is no hierarchy, no leaders, and 
no one pattern of action. If CND wants 
co-cperation, it is useless asking the 
Freedom group or the London Anarchist 
Group and thinking they speak for the 
movement, for they do not. Each group is 
autonomous. 

The groups that attended the Anarchist 
Federation of Britain conference caused 
no trouble on the march; this was caused 
by those groups that did not attend and 
had not agreed to work with CND, until 
the public assembly in Southall Park, 
when after much heart-searching, they 
fell into line. Where we had agreed to 
co-operate with CND we did; where CND 
failed us, in Trafalgar Square, we felt 
we could not. 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


The dilemma 


It seems to me that the “ dilemma” of 
the peace movement activist who opposes 
both Tory and Labour parties does not 
end when he becomes an anarchist. He 
may decide to express the dilemma by 
attacking Harold Wilson, barracking 
Stan Orme, or sniping at the CND leader- 
ship. The dilemma is inescapable and 
inevitable. Of course Donald Rooum 
(April 29) is disappointed every time 
that Harold Wilson makes a statement 
in support of Johnson's Vietnam policies. 
One cannot ignore the politicians. We 
are constantly faced with the dilemma 
of when to support them and when to 
oppose them. Only if an acceptable al- 
ternative could be created which made 


political parties politically irrelevant 
would the “dilemma” cease to exist. 
Bob Overy, 


154 Corbyn St, London N4. 


Seventy MPs 


-ss veven years ago I made the suggestion 
in your coiumns, now made by Ron 
Huzzard (April 29), that CND’s name 
should be Campaign for Neutralist Dis- 
armament (or better, disarmed neutral- 
ity), may I comment on the main part 
of this letter? 

He claims that there are 70 Labour 
MPs who share CND’s views. When have 
70 MPs voted against NATO? When have 
70 MPs voted for unilateral disarma- 
ment? When (since he mentions Ox- 
fam) have 70 MPs voted for feeding the 
hungry even to the extent of implement- 
ing the United Nations minimum of 1% 
of national income, and against the farce 
of disguising loans with 7% interest as 
aid? When have 70 MPs even voted 
against the defence estimates? 

Laurens Otter, 

Tolstoi, 5 New Yatt Road, 

North Leigh, Witney, Oxon. 


Anti-Apartheid appeal 


It is a long time since the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement has made a public appeal for 
funds - for some time we have been 
able to keep our activities and our news. 
paper going by our own efforts and the 
donations of our members and support- 
ers. But we are now embarking on a 
major campaign which will involve us 
in heavy expenditure at a time when our 
funds are very low indeed. 

This is a campaign on Rhodesia - perhaps 
the most urgent issue before the British 
public, and certainly the most urgent 
to the people of Africa. Much campaign- 
ing and lobbying has been done by the 
friends of the rebel Smith regime in 
this country - but the voice of supporters 
of democracy in Rhodesia, of freedom 
for the African majority, though far 


from silent, has not yet been effectively 
heard. 


We are running a campaign to culmi- 
nate in a “Freedom for Rhodesia” 
month in June, demanding immediate 
mandatory economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia through the United Nations, 
that such sanctions be complied with by 
all states and that preparations be made 
for the establishment of a free and in- 
dependent Rhodesia based on majority 
ru.e. 

This campaign will involve the collec- 
tion of signatures for a prayer to the 
House of Commons, distribution of 
leaflets and posters, and the organisa- 
tion of public meetings and demonstra- 
tions throughout the country, including 
a raliy in Trafalgar Square on Sunday, 
June 26, 

We need funds to run this campaign, 
and for the two special issues of Anti- 
Apartheid News (in May and June). We 
earnestly appeal to all sympathisers with 
the cause of Southern African freedom 
to send as large a donation as they 
can afford to ‘“ Rhodesia Appeal,” Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, §9 Charlotte Street, 
London W1. 

T. O. Kellock, QC (chairman), 

Andrew Faulds MP, 

Eric Heffer MP. 


French H-test 


The French’ government’s hydrogen 
bomb test base is nearing completion 
on an atoll 780 miles south-east of 
Tahiti; the tests are expected between 
June and September. Time is running 
short; the peace movement should at- 
tempt to prevent the test. We are calling 
a short preliminary meeting at Peace 
News on May 10 at 6 pm sharp to discuss 
international action; individuals and 
delegates of all peace organisations are 
invited. A 

John Rety, Anne Vogel, 

220 Camden High Street, London NWI1. 


Women’s march 


We are planning a demonstration to 
take place on Thursday May 12 at 3.30 
pm. Meeting in Langham Place, near the 
BBC, we intend marching to the US 
Embassy, wearing white ‘“ shifts” bear- 
ing the message, “For Peace in Viet- 
nam - Women March USA - May 15 - 
Help them ? - Write Johnson - Write 
Wilson.” We hope that each of these 
six sections will be repeated several 
times, so that there will be a series, 
followed by other posters, then another 
series, more posters, and finally a fur- 
ther series. We hope that women will 
join us in this, and those who are un- 
able to come will send letters, messages 
or cables. 

The US women’s march will be one to 
present to Congress voters’ ‘ pledges” 
which have been collected over the last 
few months. They ask for signatures by 
voters stating that they pledge to vote 
for - and only for . those candidates 
who agree to dedicate their efforts to 
stop sending American boys to kill and 
be killed in Vietnam, to stop the bombing 
and military build-up, to urge a realistic 
role for the National Liberation Front in 
peace talks and in planning Vietnamese 
elections, and to stop spending for wars 
against people, but use the money for 
wars on poverty, disease and inequality.. 
The pledge says: “I believe the true 
national interests of my country can best 
be served by ending the war in Vietnam 
now.” 

We believe that this is a valuable and 
interesting way to help US _ public 
opinion, and feel that by demonstrating 
in favour of it, we may help to spread 
the message. 

Margaret Curwen, 

12 Woodland Grove, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Palomares 


I would like to point out that the cir- 
cular sent to 200 CND groups about the 
Palomares lobby (April 29) was cut on 
a GND stencil in a D typewriter, 
duplicated on a CND machine with CND 
ink and sent out with addresses supplied 
by CND paid staff. Oh yes, the informa- 
tion and briefing with the circular were 
obtained from CND publications from 
the CND information office. 

Michael Kennedy, 

London Region Organiser, CND, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


Peggy Duff on CND 


Young Communist, regional CND, 
anarchist, Young Socialist, univer- 


sity CND and local CND group § 


banners in Trafalgar Square on 
Easter Monday. 


THE UMBRELLA 
MOVEMENT 


Two weeks ago we published an article by Peter Cadogan, secretary 
of the National Committee of 100 and a CND National Council member, 
saying that CND should turn itself into a non-aligned anti-war move- 
ment; saying that CND was too much influenced by Communists and 
supporters of the Vietnamese National Liberation Front, he urged that 
CND must “ change or perish.” Here Peggy Duff, general secretary of 
CND, replies. Readers who would like to contribute to this debate on 
the present situation and prospects of CND and other groupings in 
the peace movement are invited to send in letters or articles. 


Can CND continue to survive as the core 
of a peace movement in Britain which is 
something more than just a minority 
movement? I think this depends on three 
questions. Can we continue to hold 
under our umbrella the very diverse and 
divided strands which make up the move. 
ment? Can we provide a mainstream 
political programme which is sufficiently 
radical to hold them together? Can we 
maintain a style of campaigning and of 
politics which can challenge the con- 
sensus of contemporary politics? 

The umbrella has existed since we first 
marched to Aldermaston in 1958. It has 
never been easy to hold together. There 
are great differences in approach, in 
methods, and in commitment. Yet the 
fact remains that many who are still 
a part of present-day party politics and 
many who reject them work together 
within the Campaign because it has suc- 
ceeded in creating and maintaining a 
militant approach which they cannot re- 
sist. 

There has always been opposition to and 
from minorities within CND. There have 
been attempts by one minority or an- 
other to take over the movement. They 
were never successful. A part of the 
leadership would have been happy in 
its earlier days to exclude the direct 
action wing. But the movement would 
not stand for it. Direct action tried 
hard to take over the Campaign. But the 
movement would not stand for that 
either. The same is true of Radical Al- 
Hance and INDEC, and of the Com- 
munists. It remains true of the Labour 
left now, and the anarchists. 

The Labour left is, of course, crucial 
to CND because it operates within the 
bottleneck which frustrates us all. Its 
failure to be more effective confounds 
us. And it is, basically, a failure of 
commitment and priorities. But they are 
not the only wing of the movement to 
be ineffective and we cannot deny them 
a place under the umbrella, any more 
than Richard Gott, who failed not in 
commitment, but in votes. 

What the Labour left must accept is an 
emphasis, frequently rough and strident, 
on what we expect from them, because 


they operate in an exposed position 
Witiin the political centre which we 
must capture if we are to succeed. We 
tend to be more critical of our own 
people than of those outside, and I 
think this is right. So I support those 
who say MPs have no divine right to 
walk at the head of our marches, and 
oppose those who say they have no right 
to speak at our rallies. They are a 
part of the movement. 


I disagree fundamentally with Peter 
Cadogan and the introduction to his 
article, presumably written by Peace 
News, on our attitude to Communists 
within CND. I agree with Raymond 
Williams. True the CP did not officially 
support CND until 1960, but hundreds 
of individual Communists marched with 
us in 1958 and 1959. Many, like John 
Cox and Mischa Goldman, have made a 
very considerable contribution to the 
Campaign. 


I cannot understand why you are both 
so ill informed about the Vietnam 
Solidarity Committee which sold the Viet 
Cong flags on the march. This is not a 
creature of King Street, but of the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 
Ralph Schoenman, Chris Farley and 
some of the people associated with the 
Centre for Socialist Education and The 
Week. 

Furthermore there has never been any 
danger of a “Communist” take over 
of any CND “ establishments.” But there 
have been major changes in the think- 
ing of Communists in Europe, and the 
right of communism in Asia often to 
speak and act for Asians is something 
we must accept. This applies particularly 
in Vietnam. 

We are a non-aligned movement. But 
non-alignment is something much more 
than simple anti-communism. One does 
not become non-aligned by excluding 
Communism. In my view, a non-aligned 
movement is free to judge events and 
policies on their merits, not tied in- 
exorably to a blank neutrality. 

So to the anarchists. A great many of 
those who marched this year and many 
who did not march would deny them 
any place under the CND umbrella. 
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True, they frequently give the impres- 
sion that they are more anxious to ban 
CND than the bomb. But, like the 
Labour left, they are a part of contem- 
porary politics. They are one of the re- 
actions to the political frustrations from 
which we all suffer. Some quit alto- 
gether in face of these frustrations. 
Some go on trying. Some write puppet 
shows. Some blow on trumpets. The re- 
sult is not very comfortable for CND 
but we do not live in comfortable times. 


Our ability to hold these very diverse 
strains together will depend in the 
future as in the past on how far we can 
provide a mainstream policy and pro- 
gramme which is sufficiently militant and 
radical to challenge the consensus poli- 
tics of Harold Wilson. CND centre has 
at least provided a mainstream left of 
its own rather conservative middle, un- 
like SANE in America which is consid- 
erably to the right of its membership. 
I do not think that this can be done if 
we restrict our activities purely to the 
issues of nuclear disarmament. I agree 
with Ron Huzzard’s letter in your last 
issue. Of course, the existence and the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and 


Tom McGrath 
Ginsberg on 


Notes on “How to make a March/ 
Spectacle” in the January issue of the 
American journal, Liberation, by the 
American poet Allen Ginsberg, might be 
relevant to the discussion going on at 
the moment on using art and artists in 
demonstrations in this country. 

Ginsberg begins: 


“If imaginative, pragmatic, fun, gay, 
happy, secure propaganda is issued to 
mass mcdia in advance (and pragmatic 
leaflets handed out days in advance 
giving marchers instructions), the 
parade can be made into an exemplary 
spectacle on how to handle situations 
of anxiety and fear/threat (such as 
Spectre of Hells Angels or Spectre of 
Communism), to manifest by concrete 
example, namely the parade itself, how 
to change war psychology and surpass, 
go over, the habit-image-reaction of 
fear/vioience. That is, the parade can 
embody an example of peaceful health 
which is the reverse of fighting back 
blind'y . . . We have to use our im- 
agination. A spectacle can be made, an 
unmistakable statement OUTSIDE the 
war psychology which is leading no- 
where.” 


Many of Ginsberg’s specific suggestions 
for demonstrations might be a bit too far 
out for the English temperament. But 
some afre delightful: 


“ Masses of flowers - a visual spectacle 
- especially concentrated in the front 
lines. Can be used to set up barricades, 
to present) to Hells: Angels, police, 
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prospect of nuclear annihilation encircles 
and conditions international relations, 
foreign policies and the cold war. This 
is why, once we aim at nuclear disarma- 
ment, we are inevitably concerned with 
the whole field of foreign policy. 

It is because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we recognise this, and because 
of the degeneration of party politics in 
Britain, that we have brought to politics 
both a wider imagination and a spon- 
taneous though frequently indisciplined 
style of campaigning. But we have com. 
bined with this a highly sophisticated 
and informed analysis in depth of the 
political issues with which we are con- 
cerned. It is not only what we say but 
the way we say it. And the way we say 
it is both an integral part of our radical 
and militant approach and a reaction 
to the political set-up we are fighting. 

So we shall, I hope, continue to affront 
the respectable, to infuriate the Labour 
left, to provoke the anarchists, to con- 
fuse Peter Cadogan, and to irritate our 
own establishments. But what we do and 
the way we do it will, I believe, hold 
them with us, because this is the only 
live militancy in Britain today. 

Where else could you go? 


protest art 


politicians, and press and spectators 
whenever needed or at parade’s end. 
Masses of marchers can be asked to 
bring their own flowers. Front lines 
should be organised and provided with 
flowers in advance.” 


Ginsberg also. suggests that the front 
lines on demonstrations should be com- 
posed of “ psychologically less vulnerable 
groups,” citing mothers, families, pro- 
fessors, poets and artists as among the 
less vulnerable. He wrote the notes, how- 
ever, in the context of an increasing 
threat of violence against peace demon- 
strators from groups like the Hells 
Angels. He suggests that marchers could 
carry crosses, Jewish stars, flags, musical 
instruments and children’s toys as 
“weapons” against violence. Under 
threat of attack, marchers could intone 
mantras - The Lord’s Prayer, Three 
Blind Mice, Om, ete. Marchers could 
carry bars of chocolate and sweets to 
hand out to police and anyone who gets 
hostile. Those who have cameras should 
bring them and take photographs of the 
peace action. 


Under the heading “Other More Gran- 
diose Possibilities” he suggests corps of 
student journalists to interview the pro- 
fessional journalists and propagandise 
and charm TV crews etc; a series of 
floats depicting peace symbols - Buddha 
in Meditation, Thoreau. behind. Bars, 
Dixieland Band Float dressed as Hitler, 
pial Mussolini, Napoleon and Caesar. 
ell... 
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Editorial 


Tactics of the Labour left 
in Parliament 


“Today the government will move the 
second reading of the Guyana Indepen- 
dence Bill knowing that 36 Labour mem- 
bers and one Liberal (Mr Eric Lubbock) 
have signed a motion opposing the Bill 
until British Guiana ceases to detain 
political prisoners without trial and with- 
out charge. 

“The Government whips will be on in 
support of the motion for the second 
reading, and ministers profess to be con- 
fident that they will get the Bill through. 
They hope, indeed, that the Labour 
critics, having made their point in de- 
bate, will not press their obfections to a 
vote. If Labour members were to vote 
against a government hill - the first 
of the Parliament - they would invite 
disciplinary measures.” 

fear ta Boyd, The Guardian, April 29, 


“ ... (the) backbenchers allowed the 
Guyana Independence Bill to get its 
second reading without pressing an 
amendment which sought to block it as 
long as there are political prisoners and 
detainees in British Guiana. Evidently 
they hoped the protests expressed in the 
course of the debate would do something 
for the people concerned, but no under- 
takings were given.” 

(Norman Shrapnell, The Guardian, April 
30, 1966.) 

An old, depressing story. It is tempting 
to dismiss Labour’s left MPs as, if not 
hypocritical, at least pathetically in- 
effectual. But the parliamentary left’s 
position is too complex to be so easily 
dismissed - even after months of failure 
to move the government on the Vietnam 
issue. 

To an extent the failure of the left MPs 
is that of political radicalism in this 
country, within and without parliament. 
The difference is that dissenting MPs act 
at the centre of publicity and much 


closer to the decision makers than their 
non-parliamentary equivalents. They can 
argue that although they have so far 
failed on the Vietnam issue, they have 
managed to score a radical point here 
and there, and their very presence in the 
House probably acts as a brake on more 
reactionary forces. 1n addition, they have 
an access to the “inner secrets” of poli- 
cal manoeuvering that the left outside 
parliament could never hope to have. 


This point of having a more detailed 
knowledge of ‘‘ what is going on” is very 
much in their favour. It can act as a 
face-saver. On the Guyana issue, for ex- 
ample, it is not clear whether the left 
MPs have simply been defeated or 
whether they have been toid ‘on the 
quiet”? that something is in fact being 
done for the prisoners. Apart from that 
though, the fact that they might have 
more knowledge of politics behind-the- 
scenes could make their presence in 
parliament essential to the non-parlia- 
mentary left. 

Against the left MPs, it is argued that 
lasting radical change is unlikely to be 
achieved by parliamentary methods; 
there is a need for a much stronger non- 
parliamentary political force in the coun- 
try. However, issues like the Vietnam 
war cannot wait for such a force to 
develop, and those opposed to the war 
cannot ignore the often unpromising par- 
liamentary approach. 

But the Labour MPs are also charged 
with having failed to use what power 
they have, and many of those who are 
critical of them are critical on the 
grounds that they are wasting a vital 
opportunity. Only the MPs have an 
effective sanction - the vote in the par- 
liamentary lobby - behind their protest, 
and it is their failure to use this sanc- 
tion which has raised the accusation not 
just of ineffectiveness but of immorality. 


US pacifists 


from front page 


Setting out their placards and a large 
banner across the front of the room, 
which normally serves the city council, 
the pacifists outlined to the press their 
purpose in coming to Saigon and an- 
nounced they intended to demonstrate 
at the embassy the next morning. 

Also present at the conference, however, 
were about three dozen young men who 
called themselves students. City hall, it 
must be pointed out, is a tightly secured 
building guarded by soldiers with auto- 
matic weapons, and those entering must 
have the required press or other passes. 
Nevertheless, the young men got in, and 
turned the press conference into an egg. 
and-tomato throwing melee. 

While it seemed impossible that the 
government could think such a near-riot 
would be to its advantage, most observers 
were convinced that it had indeed set up 
the affair. In fact, one reporter observed 
in the room a security chief dressed in 
street clothes and carrying three ripe 
tomatoes. Asked what he intended to do 
with the tomatoes, the official replied 
that he was going to eat them. 

What seemed even more remarkable was 
the fact that the South Vietnam govern- 
ment’s handling of the pacifists was car. 
ried out with the advice of the US 
government. Two US_ advisers were 
present during the dealings on the day 
on which the press conference was held. 
One identified himself as an adviser to 
the police, the other as a “Mr Thomas - 
just Mr Thomas.” 

With their demonstration set for 8 am 
the next day, the CNVA team ran into 
further obstruction with a notice from 
the hotel that they had to vacate by 
6 am. Another of those “spontaneous ” 
student demonstrations was being organ- 
ised for 7 am, it was reported, and 
damage to the hotel was feared. 

When five team members left at six the 
next morning - the sixth member was 
staying at another hotel and was taken 
into custody later - they found the 
police waiting outside the building and 
were told they would be transported to 


in Saigon 


the American Embassy in a car. “It is 
for your security. Get in the car,” order- 
ed the commander, 

“The weather is nice,” replied Brad 
Lyttle, ‘‘ we’d rather walk.” The proces- 
sion set off for the embassy, the pacifists 
on foot and the police following in a line 
of jeeps. 

On Phu Kiet Street, just around the 
corner from the embassy, the police took 
positions on the sidewalk and blocked 
further passage. Hanging their placards 
around their necks, the pacifists refused 
to get into a car. When the demonstrators 
tried to hand leaflets to gathering on- 
lookers, the police quickly retrieved 
them. 

I asked the police commander why 
Americans could not go to the American 
Embassy. He replied that they must obey 
the law. “ What law?” asked another 
reporter (South Vietnam is without a 
constitution). At that point, the com- 
mander threw up his hands in despair. 
His men then moved in and carried the 
demonstrators on to a paddy wagon. Not 
unexpectedly, the police, instead of going 
to the embassy, as they earlier had said 
they would, drove right to the airport - 
the pacifists throwing their leaflets in 
batches from the wagon along the route. 
Although they had been prevented from 
conducting their embassy demonstration, 
Muste said he believed the American 
visitors nevertheless had ‘“ made a contri- 
bution to the peace movement and, in 
general, to the non-Communist, pro- 
peace elements of the country.” 

This belief was supported later by the 
young woman lawyer whom CNVA acti- 
vists had met. Her group already was 
distributing the pacifists’ leaflets through- 
out Saigon and the provinces. 

Most important, she stressed, the visit by 
the Americans would make it more diffi- 
cult now for the Ky regime to brand all 
peace-aspiring Vietnamese as pro-Com- 
munist and toss them in jail. “ On that 
point, our friends did a very good thing,” 
she said. “They showed that peace has 
nothing to do with pro-Communism - 
that it is just a policy that some people 
think deserves to be studied.” 


If the Labour MPs could become more 
effective, the entire movement for peace 
in Vietnam would become more effective. 
But is there any possibility that the 
Labour ‘“ rebels” will be able to move 
beyond the apparent stalemate of their 
present position? It is reported that a 
“new” parliamentary left has sprung 
to life which objects to the “old” left 
because “it has for too long concerned 
itself with adopting postures and react- 
ing to situations as they arise... too 
little work has been done on construct- 
ing a serious and comprehensive left- 
wing pouicy...” (Jan Aitken, Guardian, 
April 28). But it remains to be seen how 
a ‘‘new” left would set about improv- 
ing on the tactics of their predecessors; 
it is up to the ‘‘new” left advocates 
(Eric Heffer, Norman Buchan, Paul Rose, 
Trevor Park, Derek Page, Joan Lester 
and Andrew Faulds have all been re- 
ported as “new” left), to spell out, by 
word or action, preferably action, what 
successful tactics might be. 

Richard Gott recently advocated that 
the left MPs should hold an emergency 
debate on Vietnam, employing direct 
action to break through parliamentary 
procedure. This would undoubtedly 
brighten up political business and might 
be welcomed if only for that. More signi- 
ficantly, it might be the drastic means 
needed to ensure that the voice of oppo- 
sition to the Vietnam war gets a clear 
and dramatic hearing. It is a feasible 
tactic, as Parnell demonstrated many 
years ago when he filibustered parlia- 
ment into taking notice of Ireland’s prob- 
lems. But Parnell had everything to gain 
and little to lose by his tactics. Even the 
“new” left will probably consider it 
has too much to lose by appearing ir- 
responsible. The problem is that, unless 
the non-parliamentary left are to be- 
lieve that all MPs are part of government 
by conspiracy, the left in parliament, 
new or old, will have to do something 
convincing of their sincerity. It is diffi- 
cult to see how they hope to do this 
without acting drastically to break the 
Wilson stranglehold on what is said and 
done in parliament. 

On Sunday, 5,000 people marched 
through Saigon in a May Day demonstra- 
tion; speakers and banners demanded a 
civilian government and an end to the 
war. 


FRENCH 
OBJECTORS 


Conscientious objectors in France are 
now able to work in voluntary civilian 
organisations, free from direct military 
control, but still on government assign- 
ment. Recently 21 objectors began work 
on a community development project 
in an underdeve:oped, depopulated 
mountain region in southern France, and 
another nine are working in a bidonville 
(shanty town) east of Paris. These nine 
are doing advanced work which includes 
classes and statistical work, while a 
dozen international volunteers are doing 
manual work. A few others are working 
in specialised government departments 
like road safety and building research. 
Among the COs are Protestants, Catho- 
lics and anarchists. For some of them, 
their present work is a “ last fling,” since 
they have already served most of their 
three-year engagement under semi- 
military control at the “ civilian” service 
camp at Brignoles. 

The authorities now accept almost auto- 
matically anyone who applies for CO 
status, since CO service is 36 months 
and military service has been cut to 15 
months; this is thought a sufficient deter- 
rent to “fraudulent” applications. But 
there are still COs in prison who refuse 
to compromise by accepting civilian ser- 
vice, and the majority of such cases are 
not reported. One case was that of René 
Lanek, who was sentenced to two years 
in prison in March, for refusing to wear 
uniform or do alternative service. 


These “ absolutes” are mostly Jehovah's 
Witnesses; there are also some who are 
not in prison but in the Brignoles camp. 


. from Gerard Daechsel. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Anybody who read reports of the closing 
ceremony of the Tokyo Olympic Games 
in 1964, or saw it on the teievision, or 
has seen the colour film at the Academy 
Cinema in London, will know that just 
about the most exciting moment was 
when the national contingents marching 
round the arena suddenly broke ranks 
and thronged together, holding hands 
and laughing, looking like a community 
of athletes from all nations. The Inter- 
national Olympic Committee has now 
pronounced on this splendid incident. 
Mr Avery Brundage, president of the 
IOC, has asserted that the whoie affair 
got out of hand, with thousands of 
athletes milling round the arena as an 
uncontrollable rabbie. These “ disgust- 
ing scenes” will be prevented in future 
by restricting each country to only six 
representatives in the ceremony. “It 
will then be an honour to take part.” 


It may just be a coincidence, but the 
ferment in the universities of Italy, 
Spain and Mexico (reported on page 7) 
sounds very remarkable, and certainly a 
change from the politically docile state 
of affairs in Britain. (If I’m wrong about 
this, please write and correct me, but 
this is what people report.) 
Before long we’ll probably hear more 
about the Free University of Berlin, 
where some political activity was recently 
banned, and the students are reported to 
be dissatisfied with the authorities. 
David Childs, who recently returned from 
a visit to Germany, told me last week 
that protests on nuclear weapons or 
apartheid are quite frequently forbidden 
in West German universities. 
He also said that he had been to an 
Easter rally in East Germany, which con- 
sisted of poetry readings and anti-war 
songs, rather than the long speeches 
from party officials of former years. The 
poetry was from non-Communists as well 
as from “Communist literary saints-”; 
uniforms were totally absent, CND 
badges much in evidence. It sounds quite 
an improvement, despite the apprentice 
who announced that he was volunteering 
for the People’s Army. 
Meanwhile, in West Germany, the Chris. 
tian theologian Karl Jaspers has stated 
(Der Spiegel, April 18) that there are 
all the tendencies today which could 
again lead to dictatorship. The week 
before, Der Spiegel had documented the 
rise of the neo-Nazi New Democratic 
Party, and warned about the dangers of 
the new emergency laws. Ominous warn- 
ings. 

* * * 
A Destruction in Art Symposium (DIAS) 
is planned to be held in London in 
September of this year. Artists from 
various countries who employ the actual 
destruction of materials in their work 
have been invited to take part in it. 
Writers, psychologists, sociologists and 
other scientists have also been asked to 
contribute. The main objective of DIAS 
is to focus attention on the element of 
destruction in happenings, auto-destruc- 
tive art, and other new art forms, and to 
relate this to destruction in society. 
There will be demonstrations of auto- 
destructive art and an exhibition of 
large-scale photographs on the theme of 
“ Destruction in Protest.” This will deal 
with the post-war period - showing des- 
truction used as a form of political and 
religious protest. Film shows and other 
activities will be arranged. All the events 
will be open to the public. Anyone in- 
terested in participating in the sym- 
posium should write to the Secretary, 
BM/DIAS, London W1. Telephone en- 
quiries to John Sharkey, GRO 6186. 

* * 


Bob Overy, Peace News sub-editor, ar- 
rested in Whitehall with Andrew Pap- 
worth and Peggy Smith on April 26 
under Commissioner’s Regulations for 
contravening the sessional orders of the 
Houses of Parliament, tells me that he’s 
fairly shopeful about the way in which 
their challenge to sessional orders is 
shaping. The three appeared at Bow 
Street court on April 27, when the case 
was adjourned until May 17. Andrew was 
awarded legal aid and they have engaged 
Mr Birnberg to defend them; he seems to 
think that both sessional orders and the 
commissioner’s interpretation of them 
are bristling with legal points. If they 
lose in the magistrates’ court, they in- 
tend to appeal to the High Court. A new 
legal battle may be developing. 


BARWEY OSPa 
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May 1926: Mounted police with batons clearing the road after a ‘riotous outbreak’ at 
the Elephant and Castle, south-east London (photo: Hulton Picture Library) 


J. Allen Skinner 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE, 1926 


The period after World War I was one 
of sanguine expectation on the part 
of the working-class movement. It was 
not merely that the meaningless slogan 
“Never again” was repeated in Labour 
circles, but in the Labour “left” there 
was for a few years a mood of excited 
revolutionary expectation, which - look- 
ing back over the chastening period 
since - I have to confess I shared. 

On the left of the advance of organised 
labour the Independent Labour Party 
was growing to an unprecedented mem- 
bership. Events in Russia had not yet 
taken on the horrific character of the 
Stalin era, and in 1920 the Communist 
Party was formed. The Shop Stewards 
Movement that had developed during the 
war years promised to take on a per- 
manent character, and Syndicalists and 
Guild Socialists were developing new in- 
dustrial and governmental conceptions 
that it was hoped would provide the 
necessary theoretical basis for the revo- 
lutionary trend. 

This attitude of positive aspiration by 
the workers was increasingly eroded as 
the unemployment of the 1920s grew, 
and in the industrial field the immediate 
post-war assertiveness became changed 
to a desperate struggle to defend indus- 
trial standards. However, it was, I be- 
lieve, the fiasco of the General Strike of 
1926 that marked the definite turning- 
point in the organised labour movement 
away from the moral radicalism that had 
previously motivated it towards the 
“pragmatic” absence of principle that 
characterises it today, and makes its 
policies so often indistinguishable from 
those of its Tory “ opponents.” 

The first rude shaking-up of the Labour 
left came with the formation of the 
minority Labour government of 1924. 
The Labour Party took office with 191 
members against 258 Conservatives. 
Their existence as a government de- 
pended of course upon their ability to 
carry with them the Liberals in Parlia- 
ment. It was apparent that they could 
not last as a government for any con- 
siderable period, and the convinced 
socialists in the Labour movement held 
that they should take office and proceed 
to present a full socialist programme, 
recognising that this would lead to their 
defeat by the combined Liberals and 
Conservatives, but holding that it would 
have the advantage of clarifying the 
issues with the electorate as never be- 
fore. 

The Labour government lasted nine 
months and did a good deal of damage 
to the standards that had hitherto been 
assumed throughout the movement by 
the sycophancy displayed in the pro- 
cess of taking office. The depression con- 
tinued and unemployment increased. 
The miners bore the brunt of the general 
attack on working class wages that 
characterised these years. 

The miners were suffering exceptionally 


in the trade depression; the ‘“ repara- 
tions ” measures imposed on the defeated 
Germans had formidable repercussions 
in relation to British exports of coal. 
In 1919 a commission chaired by Lord 
Sankey had recommended the national- 
isation of the mines, but its findings had 
been brushed aside. In 1925 the coal- 
owners issued notices to terminate the 
agreements then obtaining; they de- 
manded drastic wage reductions and in- 
creased hours. In these demands they 
had the support of the Conservative 
government under Stanley Baldwin, but 
support for the miners by the Trades 
Union Congress brought a £10 millions 
subsidy from the government and the 
appointment of a new commission on the 
mines under the chairmanship of Sir 
Herbert Samuel. The mine-owners with- 
drew their notices and a crisis was de- 
ferred. It was made evident, particularly 
by the pronouncements made by Winston 
Churchill, that this deferment was 
bought by the government in order to 
put themselves in a position to deal more 
effectively with the miners at a later 
date. 


The Samuel Commission’s report came 
down in favour of the demand for wage 
reductions, softened by the recommen- 
dation that there should be a future 
re-organisation of the industry and the 
subsequent introduction of family allow- 
ances, profit sharing schemes, and pit- 
head baths. 


The coal-owners again issued their 
notices, to terminate on April 30, 1926, 
after which they proposed to re-employ 
their workers on the basis of cuts rang- 
ing from 12s to 15s a week, to be nego- 
tiated on a district basis. At the centre 
of what was to become the General 
Strike there was thus a lock-out. 
There had already been some evidence 
of temporising on the part of some of 
the trade union leaders which indicated 
a desire that the miners should accept 
negotiations on the basis of some sort 
of reductions. The lock-out notices of 
the owners were doubtless directed to 
the enforcement of negotiations on this 
basis. The miners, however, rejected the 
idea of any wage reduction, and in this 
they had the support of the great major- 
ity of rank and file workers, who had 
had it made all too clear by the govern- 
ment that a worsening of the miners’ 
standards should be a prelude to a 
general reduction of wage standards. 
The decision to support the miners by 
a general strike was taken at a special 
conference of the executive committees 
of the trade unions, held in the Memo- 
rial Hall, Farringdon Street, from 
Thursday, April 29, to Saturday, May 1. 
This was followed by what was virtually 
a three-sided tussle between the TUC 
leaders, the miners’ leaders, and the 
government, to try to get some kind 
of wages concession from the miners on 
the basis of which negotiations might 


be opened. This was abruptly broken 
off by the government. 

It can be conjectured that the govern- 
ment had gained some confidence from 
the half-heartedness - and a certain im- 
patience with A. J. Cook and Herbert 
Smith, the miners’ leaders - they could 
perceive in the TU spokesmen. 

The government made its main reason 
for this action the fact that the unions 
had sent out instructions for entering 
upon the General Strike, but in view 
of their knowledge of what had already 
been decided at the Memorial Hall this 
was an absurdity; so a refusal by a 
group of Daily Mail workers to co-operate 
in the printing of a leading article 
directed against the General Strike, 
which had no endorsement from the 
TU executives, was brought in for good 
measure. The government had decided 
to precipitate a struggle. 

Government action was involved in this 
dispute from first to last. The mine- 
owners had the support of the govern- 
ment in their demand for wage reduc- 
tions; the government had been in- 
volved in the negotiations both in 1925 
and 1926; and it was the government 
that precipitated the General Strike by 
its sudden decision to end the negotia- 
tions. 

It was clear from this point that a 
victory for the strikers would be a defeat 
for the government, and although the 
men who were coming out on strike 
were actuated by purely industrial con- 
siderations, there is no doubt that their 
victory must have had formidable con- 
Sstitutional consequences. It was the gov- 
ernment itself which had brought about 
a situation with these revolutionary im- 
plications. It was the lack of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the TU leaders to 
face this fact frankly, combined with 
a growing impatience with what they 
regarded as the intransigence of the 
miners’ leaders, which was to turn what 
was an inspiring manifestation of work- 
ers’ solidarity into a rather pitiful 
fiasco. 

The General Strike began on Tuesday, 
May 4, 1926. It was wonderfully complete. 
I was a volunteer worker for the period 
of the strike at the TUC HQ (then at 
Transport House). For the first few 
days it was my function to examine 
correspondence coming in from all over 
the country and I can testify to the solid 
and enthusiastic backing that was gener- 
ally given and the heartening organising 
enterprise that was displayed in many 
localities. So far as the spirit of the 
rank and file was concerned there was 
little to be desired. They were providing 
the basic requirements for success. 

The General Council of the TUC pub- 
lished a strike news bulletin called The 
British Worker, in which many of the 
encouraging local reports were published 
from day to day, as well as in a dupli- 
cated bulletin. The government also 


had its special organ, the British Gaz- 
ette, edited by Winston Churchill, who 
made no attempt at an impartial pre- 
sentation of news. An appeal by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, representing 
the views of a conference of leaders of 
the Churches in which he asked for a 
resumption of negotiations on the basis 
of conditions which included the with. 
drawal by the mine-owners of their pro- 
posed new wage scales, was kept out of 
the British Gazette. Incidentally, the 
Archbishop’s appeal was not permitted 
to be reported by the BBC. These were 
aspects of Winston Churchill's career 
that found no place in the memoria: 
testimonies. 


The government placed heavy emphasis 
on the revolutionary challenge that was 
implicit in the general strike action. 
and as the TUC leaders were far from 
‘having revolutionary intentions this had 
a weakening effect on their already half- 
hearted attitude. Sir John Simon was 
able to play a considerable part here 
by pontificating as a legal expert that 
the strikers were acting illegally, a view 
that was of course given full value in 
the British Gazette, but which was later 
disproved by the introduction after the 
strike of legislation to make it so. 


During 1925, in preparation for the situa- 
tion that would arise when the govern- 
ment brought its subsidy to an end, a 
voluntary “Organisation for the Main- 
tenance of Supplies,” led by a number 
of titled supporters of the Conservative 
government, had been set up with gov- 
ernment approval. This came into action 
in the organisation of volunteer workers 
during the strike; and the government 
appointed a number of Divisional Civil 
Commissioners - an anticipation of the 
Regional Seats of Government we now 
know. There were occasional skirmishes 
here and there, but on the whole there 
was very little disorder and many in- 
stances of the maintenance of an even 
and tolerant temper by the whole people. 


The General Council of the TUC called 
off the strike on May 12, after nine days. 
A memorandum from Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Chairman of the Commission, 
provided the occasion, but it involved 
a reduction of miners’ wages, which was 
what the strike was supposed to be 
about. The locked-out miners stil] re 
fused to accept this. They continued out 
until the end of 1926, when they re- 
turned to work defeated. 


It was an inglorious business, redeemed 
by the steadfastness, good temper and 
decency displayed by the great mass of 
rank and file workers. 

It was, I believe, combined with the effect 
of the 1924 Labour period of office and 
aggravated later by the experience of 
the 1929 Macdonald government, the 
event that did most to disabuse those 
who had thought that a socialist order 
was likely to be achieved in Britain. 


Se 
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South Africa today: two reports by Dave Shipper 


Kupugani 


“Kupugani” is an organisation with 
Johannesburg headquarters which com- 
menced operations in 1962. Actually 
named “ Nutrition Corporation. of South 
Africa Ltd,” it trades as ‘‘ Kupugani,” 
a Zulu word roughly translated “ better 
yourself.” It has been described as 
South Africa’s most businesslike charity, 
or as its most charitable business. 


Legally it is not a charity - and there- 
fore cannot appeal for donations (except 
from members) - but a _ non-profit 
business. 


It was the first national body to consider 
seriously the widespread evil of maljnu- 
trition in South Africa, and has made 
the alleviation of an admittedly sma!l 
proportion of malnutrition cases its con- 
cern. This overwhelming task is at- 
tempted by diverting the farmers’ pro- 
duce glut - an annual problem in normai 
weather conditions - to the hungry 
masses (by paying farmers a nominal 
price). 

Kupugani is, of course, trading also in 
political dynamite. Government propa. 
gandists prefer exporting posted photo- 


graphs of smiling African babies, rather 
than admit that one “ Bantu” baby in 
four dies of kwashiorkor: that 10,000 
“non-Europeans” (a queer term for 
Africans born in Africa) die of gastro- 
enteritis each year in urban areas alone: 
and that another 10,000 Africans die of 
tuberculosis. 

Malnutrition, an associate of apartheid, 
causes disease, uncountable and intense 
suffering, reduced work output, brain 
damage, various associated illnesses and, 
in numerous cases, death. 

Nevertheless, South Africa, a parliamen- 
tary pigmentocracy, has a yearly glut of 
most major agricultural produces except 
wool. Maize has been sold overseas at an 
annual loss of approximately 10 million 
rand (1 rand = 10s). Butter goes into 
cold storage, bananas and citrus fruits 
have been destroyed, eggs powdered and 
exported, and pineapples left rotting 
in the fields - because the South African 
majority are so underpaid that the goods 
were not worth marketing. However, 
Kupugani studiously avoids political in- 
volvement or associations and its major 
and minor committees are composed of 


How progressive? 


The South African “ general election” 
was held on March 30 and was naturally 
overshadowed by the British one in our 
newspapers and other publicity media. 
One candidate, Mrs Helen Suzman, was 
the only Progressive Party member in 
the last Parliament, and occupies a simi- 
larly lonely position in this one. Because 
of this, and because her party advocates 
“liberal” racial policies, Mrs Suzman 
received a good share of the news cover- 
age, finishing perhaps a length behind 
Dr Verwoerd and a short head in front 
of Sir Villiers de Graaff. _ ; 

Many newspapers in their glamouring 
of the Progressive role gave the impres- 
sion that the party is campaigning for in- 
stant democracy and immediate elections 
on a one-man one-vote basis, but this is 
a misrepresentation of the Progressive 
policy. The Party condemns the universal 
suffrage policy advocated by the banned 
African National Congress and other 
banned groups. In South African circum- 
stances, they claim, universal suffrage 
would lead inevitably to the exploitation 
of illiterate voters and probably to domi- 
nation bya purely sectional Black 
Nationalism. Therefore the Progressives 
advocate a qualified franchise and pro- 
pose the following voting qualifications: 


1.The full franchise on the “ ordinary 
roll” for all South Africans sufficiently 
educated “to have an understanding 
of politics” and with “a_ sufficient 
economic stake in the country to make 
them desire its stability.” 
Their interpretation of this means that 
full franchise rights would be allotted to 
any South African, irrespective of race, 
who has reached 21 and has (a) passed 
educational standard VIII; (b) passed 
standard VI and either had an income of 
600 rand (£300) per year for two conse- 
cutive years, or occupied property wofth 
R1,000 (£500) for two consecutive years; 
(c) owns unencumbered property to the 
value of R1,000 and is literate. Married 
persons may claim the economic, but not 
educational, qualifications of the mar- 
riage partner. 


2. Anyone who has been at any time a 
voter for the House of Assembly 
(which means all “ whites" at present 
qualified) would be entitled to the 
ordinary franchise. 

Realising that these qualifications could 

not be met immediately by the vast 

majority of South Africans, the Pro- 
gressives propose a “ special roll,” open 
to all literate South Africans not on the 

“ ordinary roll.” Initially they would elect 

10% of MPs. 

Various safeguards which would elimi. 

nate the iniquities of the present system 

are suggested. 

These proposals should be compared with 

the changes advocated in the ‘“ Freedom 

Charter,” adopted at the Congress of the 

People held in Kliptown on June 26, 

1955. Under the heading “The People 


Shall Govern!” the charter states un- 
equivocally that ‘“‘ Every man and woman 
shall have the right to vote for and to 
stand as a candidate for all bodies which 
make laws; all people shall be entitled 
to take part in the administration of the 
country; the rights of the people shall 
be the same, regardless of race, colour 
or sex; all bodies of minority rule, ad- 
visory boards, councils and authorities 
shall be replaced by democratic organs 
of self-government.” 

The best comment on the two sets of pro- 
posals is furnished by the Verwoerd 
government. The Freedom Charter advo- 
cates are barred: the Progressives are 
permitted to continue. 

Helen Suzman is a courageous cam- 
paigner who deserves our praise, and as 
a lone parliamentary voice will continue 
to attract attention. Nevertheless, a cool 
appraisal of her party’s programme must 
expose it as a gradualist movement far 
behind the banned bodies which cannot 
- yet - contest South African elections. 


politically blameless characters (a dimin- 
ishing species in the Republic). 


Inquirers receive some 50 pages of in- 
formation on Kupugani’s - and South 
Africa’s - needs and activities, and this 
material should be mandatory reading 
for supporters of apartheid. As it comes 
from a politically “innocent ” source its 
value is increased and can be recommen- 
ded to political ostriches who would not 
read anti-apartheid literature. 


They would learn that Kupugani distri- 
butes, at the lowest possible price (re- 
member it is not a charity), foods such 
as milk powder, fortified soup powder, 
biscuits, peanut butter, pilchards, corned 
beef, etc. These “ specialised foods’”’ are 
brought “ within the reach of thousands 
of families for the first time.” 


Nor is it only rural Africans who are 
malnourished. A 1962 survey in Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria showed that 70% 
of African manual workers displayed 
malnutrition signs due to incorrect diet. 
30% never drank milk, 60% never ate 
fruit, 70% commenced work with an 
empty stomach. Kupugani was not es- 
tablished to work solely for Africans. 
Foods go to Indians, Coloureds - and 
“Poor Whites” (their East London 
regional office estimated 30% of over-the- 
counter sales were to “ Poor Whites ”). 


Kupugani totals for food distribution and 
welfare services accelerated astronom- 
ically from R115,000 in its first year, 
to R399,000 in the second (when indus- 
trial feeding was introduced) and 
R550,000 in the third. These figures, re- 
sulting obviously from magnificent ef- 
forts, must be balanced against the 
estimate of Dr Quass, head of the CSIR 
Nutrition Research Dept - that it would 
cost approximately R74 million per an- 
num to combat malnutrition. 


Figures given for the various diseases 
are quite shocking. The general inci- 
dence of TB is given as between 4% and 
2% (figures covering the ‘“ Bantu home- 
lands” are difficult to obtain and no 
birth or death records are kept - illus- 
trative of the concern for “ Bantu Wel. 
fare”). It is estimated that there are 
between 100,000 and 240,000 TB cases in 
South Africa. The root causes of TB are 
poverty, ignorance and bad environment. 


South Africa’s terrible infantile mortality 
rates are largely attributable to mal- 


nutrition. “Non-white” infantile mortal- 
ity is estimated at between 100 and 300 
per 1,000 (which means that 100/300 
babies in each 1,000 die in their first 
year of life). South Africa is in a unique 
position. It combines food surplus with 
a population majority living below the 
breadline. 


The government accepted that for a 
family of five 30 rand monthly was 
“living below the breadline.” Most agri- 
cultural labourers earned between three 
and eight rand per month. Industrial 
workers with wages of 10, 15, or 30 rand 
monthly have higher living expenses 
and still cannot buy what we consider 
basic necessities of life. The average 
African home uses a 99% maize diet. 
Once, sometimes twice a week, they 
buy 10 cents’ (a shilling’s) worth of 
meat. Butter is seldom eaten. 


The population continues to grow. The 
basic cost for a Kupugani meal is one 
cent (not quite jd); even then, in some 
areas the people cannot afford one cent 
per day. 


Let us select three questions from the 
Kupugani General Survey (Rural) Ques- 
tionnaire: 

1. How many children (in your family) 
have died? (NB: not “have any died?” 
Deaths are taken for granted.) 

2. Do you often have to help feed 
neighbours? 

3. Could you pay one cent per day for a 
meal for your child? 

Comment is superfluous. The work of 
Kupugani demonstrates clearly the hu- 
man misery caused by apartheid. 

The skilful propagandists in Pretoria 
carefully select an appropriate percen- 
tage of the facts available and their 
suave apologists in overseas embassies 
present them without a hint of shame. 
They cannot hide the fact that South 
Africa’s natural resources are sufficient 
to build prosperity for all South Africans 
- and not just a self-appointed “ Her- 
renvolk.” 

South Africa wastes the talents and skills 
of 82% of its population. A majority of 
its 18% minority are so dominated by 
unjustifiable fears and irrational pre- 
judices that the cries of sick, hungry - 
and dying - children are ignored. 

Dave Shipper is chairman of the South 
Wales Anti-Apartheid Movement and 
secretary of Cardiff Inter-racial Council. 


Ruth First 
BEHIND THE 


The Purge of the Eastern Cape: a factual 
report from South Africa. (Christian 
Action, 1s 6d.) 


Confront the South African government 
with its record of political trials and 
the retort will be: “but those were 
for offences against the law. Political 
offenders get a fair trial, don’t they? 
Our courts are fair, our judiciary inde- 
pendent.” 


Can repressive race rule of the apartheid 
brand leave the courts intact? 


It will take a documented study of the 
laws, of recorded precedents and of 
judicial pronouncements before we can 
discover the extent to which emergency 
measures have become a_ permanent 
feature of the South African legal sys- 
tem, ministerial decree circumscribing 
procedures and penalties has undermined 
the discretion of the courts, and the 
courts themselves, far from protecting 
basic rights, have had to enforce a heavy 
programme of laws which deny basic 
rights. Such a study needs urgently to 
be done. 

Christian Action’s booklet makes a begin- 
ning. It describes the violence done to 
the law in the political trials of the 
Eastern Cape. This is a factual account 
of the process by which in this part of 
South Africa alone, 101 persons have 
by one means or another been reduced 
to becoming state witnesses. For, at the 
time the Security Police make their ar- 
rests they often do not know whether 
their prisoners are to be witness or 
accused. Those who crack under the 


FACADE 


strain of prolonged imprisonment and 
interrogation become witnesses; those 
who refuse to give the kind of evidence 
the state requires become the accused. 
The cry of South Africa’s 90 or 180-day 
detainees locked up in solitary confine- 
ment has been “ Charge me. Take me to 
court,” for no one knows better than the 
detainee that detention for interrogation 
is an offshoot of the Inquisition, and the 
rule of law demands that the accused 
hear the evidence against him in open 
court and be enabled to counter it by 
cross-examination or with defence evi- 
dence. This has been the theory. 

In the trials of the Eastern Cape the 
government has relied for its evidence 
on police-traps, informers, and profes- 
sional state witnesses who have travelled 
from court to court and have appeared 
in one witness box after another to give 
the same memorised evidence by rote. 
There is one professional witness who 
has by now given evidence against 60 
accused persons. There are the witnesses 
who identify documents under oath but 
when questioned admit that they cannot 
read. There are witnesses who know off 
by heart a quotation from documents 
limited to the knowledge of the court, 
counsel] and the police. There are the 
witnesses who suddenly change evidence 
after adjournments when they have been 
in the company of the police. There are 
witnesses who are word perfect as they 
go from trial to trial, who are completely 
clear about events that took place in 
1961 but cannot, in cross examination, 
name even the month in 1964 when they 


were arrested. Travelling witnesses may 
be discredited in one court, but they 
pop up again in another, to give the 
same discredited evidence. 

In the mass trials of the Eastern Cape 
the duplicated charge sheets are designed 
for the dispensation of mass justice, and 
if the procedure devised for conviction 
in these trials were not enough, the hear- 
ings are held in remote country villages 
where a dreadful pall of anonymity 
settles over the trials. 

Resort to appeal to a higher court can be 
successful as shown recently in the 
Sylvia Neame case, where the judge 
sternly over-ruled the magistrate’s find- 
ings based on the evidence of profes- 
sional witnesses. But appeals need money 
and an un-fettered legal profession. The 
Defence and Aid Fund has just been 
banned and the Minister of Justice is 
still busy weeding out the profession 
under the pretext of fighting “ Commun- 
ism.” 

The booklet makes the point that al- 
though the South African government 
has virtually complete totalitarian pow- 
ers, it prefers to act within the frame- 
work of the law in an attempt to per- 
petuate its myth that South Africa is not 
a police state. The facade hides a pro- 
cedure which is all too often the anti- 
thesis of justice. This booklet looks be. 
hind the facade, and an ugly sight it is. 


Ruth First was herself detained under 
the 90-day law. Her book about the ex- 
perience, “117 Days,” was published by 
Penguin last year. 
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US students attack peace walkers 


Twenty peace marchers in New Hamp- 
shire, USA, were attacked by a crowd 
of 2,000 students on the evening of 
April 21, at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. They were on their way from 
Exeter to Portsmouth, where on April 
23 they held a five-hour vigil to demon- 
strate solidarity with two pacifist sailors 
who are serving prison sentences there. 
Paul Salstrom reports on the attack: 
“What one would call a mob surged 
down the hill on to Main Street in 
front of the campus, a street which was 
already lined by hundreds, causing the 
walkers to walk in the street as they 
and the ‘mob’ approached each other. 
Dave O’Brien, at the head of the 
coiumn, after eggs were already land- 
ing from the first barrage, sighted a 
tiny opening to the left, and ied the 
column through on to the sidewalk and 
up a hill toward the Memorial Union 


California: 5000 strike ~ 


Since September 8, 1965, nearly 5,000 
agricultural workers have been out on 
strike in the San Joaquin Valley, Del- 
ano, in Southern California. Their de- 
mands are for union recognition, a 
wage of $1.40 an hour, and collective 
bargaining. These workers, who are 
Mexican-American, Filipino, Negro and 
Puerto Rican grape pickers, are repre- 
sented by two unions, the National Farm 
Workers Association and the Agricul- 
tural Workers Organising Committee, 
which are co-operating tully on the 
strike. 


The unions have called for a_ nation- 
wide boycott of the products of the 
growers (the Schenley and Delano com- 
panies), and their boycott list includes 
several brands available in Britain. 

It is reported that since the strike be 
gan the growers have used every weapon 
they can to break the strike, including 
spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in campaigns to recruit “scabs ” 
to replace the striking workers. But 
these campaigns are said to have had 
little success. They have used consider. 
abie violence against the strikers - 
pickets have been run down with trucks, 
sprayed with poisonous insect killers, 


News tn brief 


USA 

American intelligence outposts in north 
Pakistan near the borders of the Soviet 
Union and China have been closed by 
Pakistan in reprisal for the suspension 
of United States military aid last 
autumn. Reestablishment of the elec- 
tronic outposts which monitor military 
activities in Russia and China has now 
become an issue in deciding whether the 
United States should resume military and 
economic aid to Pakistan. - New York 
Times. 

ALGERIA 

The Algerian government has handed 
over to the Vietnamese National Liber- 
ration Front tons of medicine donated 
to the country by an American voluntary 
agency. ‘“‘St Joseph’s Aspirin’ appears to 
have made up most of the four tons 
of medicine which was presented to the 
NLF mission in Algiers as a gift of the 
Algerian people. It is believed to be 
part of an unusually large shipment sent 
by the Catholic Relief Service in 1963. - 
New York Times. 

FRANCE 

The State Security Couft has passed sen- 
tence of death on Jean Barbier, accused 
of collaborating with the Germans dur- 
ing the Second World War. Barbier was 
alleged to have been the leader of a 
French fascist group in Grenoble, to have 
acted as a Gestapo agent, and to have 
betrayed and tortured members of the 
Resistance. - The Times. 

CHINA 

About 160,000 Chinese intellectuals have 
been drafted to rural areas, factories and 
army units in a campaign to remould 
their thinking along Communist Party 
lines. At a mass rally in Peking on 
Sunday Premier Chou En-lai called for 
a fierce struggle to wipe out “ bourgeois 
ideology” in teaching, journalism, art 
and literature. 

The campaign has been marked by a 
dramatic piece of self-criticism from 75- 
year-old Kuo Mo-jo, former vice-premier, 
poet, archeologist, and personal friend of 
Mao Tse-tung. In a speech to the stand- 
ing committee of the Chinese parliament, 


to World War II dead, scheduled site 
of a vigil by the pacifists. 


“The column disappeared into the 
‘mob’ for an estimated one to ten 
minutes, and emerged somewhat 
shaken, Dave O’Brien having been 
slugged a couple of times and a nearby 
onlooker, a liberal faculty member, 
having been punched in the mouth and 
then kicked while on the ground. But 
the line was closer to the Memorial 
Union and chose to vigil where stopped 
by the third ‘mob’ section on top of 
the hill - surrounded and much jostled 
for the vigil’s duration.” 
Paul Salstrom adds that in his opinion 
the students did not constitute a mob, 
‘““since they did not inflict permanent 
injury or death when able to do so an- 
onymously.” 
Kwarlier, five of the walkers had been ar- 
rested when they defied a police order 


attacked by dogs and beaten. But the 
strikers have employed non-violence 
throughout their campaign. 


The farm workers live in a state of 
poverty. They are paid very low wages 
and must work long hours. Often their 
children have to work in the fields so 
that the families can eat. They live in 
tents and trailers. 

From the beginning of the strike, the 
workers have been given a large amount 
of support from religious, social, politi- 
cal, civil rights and non-violent groups 
in California. State and national labour 
organisations are also supporting them. 
This strike is the first real attempt in 
years to organise farm labour, and the 
growers are desperate to break the 
strike. 

Among the brands on the boycott list 
which are also available in Britain are 
Dewar’s White Label, Long John and 
Cutty Sark whiskies, Seagers and Coates 
gin, Cherry Heering, and Dubonnet. 
Their exact connection with the Delano 
and Schenley companies is not known, 
but a Dewar’s spokesman told Peace 
News on Monday that Schenley is simply 
the US agent for Dewar’s; he had not 
heard of the strike or the boycott. 


Kuo declared: ‘‘I have written several 
million words. But if I value it accord- 
ing to today’s standards, all of it should 
be burned. It has no value at all. I must 
learn from workers, peasants, and 
soldiers.” - The Sun. 


ITALY 

All universities throughout Italy were to 
be closed on Monday and Tuesday be- 
cause of a strike of students called to 
support demands for the resignation of 
Professor Ugo Papi, the Rector of Rome 
University. Several hundred students are 
still occupying eight of the faculty 
buildings at the university, where there 
have been serious political disorders; 
they maintain that until the demand 
for the Rector’s dismissal is accepted 
they will remain in occupation. 


Orginally the occupation of the univer- 
sity building was intended as a protest 
against the death of a student after 
disorders last week inspired by extreme 
right-wing elements. - The Times. 


MEXICO 

For two days last week striking students 
at the National University of Mexico 
barricaded themselves in the main build- 
ings of the university, demanding the 
resignation of the rector, Dr Ignacio 
Chavez, whom they held prisoner in his 
office. Dr Chavez at first refused to 
sign the resignation, but after six hours 
he gave in when strike leaders gave 
him five minutes to sign or be turned 
over to thousands of angry students 
gathered outside the buildings. 


The student take-over developed from 
a strike six weeks ago by students of 
the Law School, who demanded the re- 
instatement of. two students expelled for 
allegedly distributing subversive pam- 
phlets. The violence last week was said 
to have been touched off by the beating 
of a student by university guards. The 
student’s skull was broken. 


The Attorney-General’s office has an- 
nounced the arrest of eight “ Trotsky- 
ites” including three Argentinians, for 
alleged agitation among students and 
workers. - The Times. 

SPAIN 

Barcelona University has been closed by 
the Minister of National Education 


not to carry placards into the town of 
Durham, where the University of New 
Hampshire is situated. They were fined 
$25 or 25 days in jail. 


Later in the evening of April 21, 
Marjorie Swann of the New England 
Committee for Non-violent Action, which 
sponsored the march, spoke to a student 
audience about the Vietnam war, civil 
disobedience, non-violence and the after- 
noon’s events. On April 22, Pete Seeger 
held a concert in the University, at 
which, writes Paul Salstrom, “ he worked 
very hard to turn the largely pro-Viet- 
nam war audience in the other direction, 
superbly and subtly, without allowing 
himself more than two overt points.” 


April 22 is also described by Paul Sal- 
strom as the “turning point ... when 
the walkers were in downtown Ports- 
mouth surrounded by hostile egg, to- 
mato, marble and acid throwers - un- 
protected by the police as usual - a 
turning which I witnessed after the 
closest clump of teenagers landed eggs 
on the heads of two beautiful young 
lady pacifists: the youngsters held their 
breaths as the second girl held her 
breath, and backed off a few feet when 
she seemed on the verge of tears.” 

Some students who had never demon- 
strated before walked with the CNVA 
group; others tried to restrain the hostile 
crowd. Some university officials made 
statements criticising the students’ be- 


5-year sentence 
at second trial 


David Mitchell, the American war resis- 
ter who recently had a five-year jail 
sentence for draft refusal quashed, has 
at a retrial been again sentenced to five 
years. He intends to appeal, since at 
this trial, like the earlier one, the judge 
refused to admit testimony intended to 
sustain the defence that the draft was 
applied in violation of international law 
and morality. Donald Duncan, the army 
sergeant who has denounced the justi- 
fication for the Vietnam war as a “lie,” 
and Ralph Schoenman of the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation were among 
those who were not allowed to testify. 


following clashes between students and 
police as a result of an ultimatum is- 
sued by the Rector last Friday to the 
effect that all students not presenting 
themselves for class would be suspended 
and would forfeit the fees they have 
already paid for the present course and 
examinations. In recent weeks, many of 
the students have been on strike, de 
manding the right to organise free 
student unions in Spain. 


Sixty-seven professors of Barcelona 
University have sent a telegram to the 
Minister of Education, deploring the 
manner in which the dispute with the 
students has been handled; nearly 2,000 
students from three colleges of Madrid 
\University have voted to go on strike 
in support of the Barcelona students. 
A special judge has been appointed to 
investigate the charges brought by the 
police against some Barcelona students 
and professors. - The Times. 


haviour, but Dean Richard Stevens said 
that they acted “in a mature way.” 


The two imprisoned sailors are Clifton 
Curran, serving ten months for picketing 
his base with a sign saying “ Thou shalt 
not kill,” and James Gilbert, who was 
given 30 days for wearing a nuclear dis- 
armament symbol, and six months more 
we not attending classes in ‘“ war orien- 
tation.” 


Michigan free 
speech trial 


Three students of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and one other man are appealing 
against convictions and jail sentences 
recently imposed for “trespassing and 
obstructing the free and normal use of 
a university building.” The charges 
arose after the four had picketed a war 
display at the university’s annual Career 
Carnival in October 1965. 


The judge who sentenced the four had 
refused them bail, so that they would 
have served their sentences before their 
appeal came up; however, a higher court 
ordered their release on bail after sym- 
pathetic hunger strikers had camped out- 
side the house of the university presi- 
dent, John Hannah, who is chairman of 
the US Civil Rights Commission. 

A free speech defence committee has 
been formed to support the four in their 
appeal, and to publicise the violations of 
“due process of law” involved in the 
case. 

It was recently revealed that Michigan 
State University, from 1955 to 1959, al- 
lowed its aid programme to be used as 
a cover for Central Intelligence Agency 
activities in Vietnam - training the 
Vietnamese secret police and teaching 
counter-insurgency methods. 


Pledge campaign 


More than 90 American writers, academ- 
ics, peace activists and religious leaders 
are sponsoring a “ Voters’ Pledge Cam. 
paign,” initiated by the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy. The campaign 
seeks pledges from voters to vote only 
for candidates who will agree to work 
for US initiatives to “scale down the 
fighting and achieve a ceasefire ” in Viet- 
nam, and to “encourage negotiations 
with all concerned parties including the 
Viet Cong (NLF).” Thousands of people 
are expected to go to Washington on 
May 15 to deposit the pledges. 


French march 


On Saturday and Sunday, April 23-24, 
several hundred people (230 growing to 
1,500) marched from Bessancourt to 
Suresnes, a Paris suburb, in protest at 
the French atomic bomb programme. 
The marchers included a dozen Ameri- 
cans who had responded to advertise- 
ments in the European editions of the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune. 
A march from Cannes to Nice, planned 
for the same weekend, was banned by 
local officials. 
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Britain’s legacy in 


Arthur Arnold 


One of the more dubious legacies be- 
queathed to Nigeria by the British 
colonial rule was English as the official 
language; this in itself was not a bad 
thing but, perhaps because the colonial. 
ists themselves had been brought up on 
a diet of Latin, they left behind them 
no feeling or respect for the language 
as a living thing. Throughout southern 
Nigeria pidgin English is the language 
by which people of different tribes com- 
municate; it seems to have gained eur- 
rency in colonial days from its wide 
use in master-servant conversations. It 
was quickly learnt but had the added 
advantage of making for a comforting 
avuncular relationship. These funny 
black fellows could understand “Go 
make chop” but not “ prepare a meal.” 
At higher levels of society another kind 
of English circulates; it -is fuller and 
more subtle than pidgin and perhaps it 
might be called ‘“‘ peacock-English ” since 
it favours ornate and decorative expres- 
sion. This is the English of the grammar 
schools and is used by both the pupils 
and many of the staff. Somewhere, some- 
one just hasn’t cared enough about our 
own language to see that other people 
learn it properly. 

It is very different in former French 
territories, There is no such thing as 
pidgin French. In Dahomey, for instance, 
good French is spoken in all the towns. 
Perhaps this is because the French im- 
planted their way of life so much more 
firmly in West Africa. In Cotonou a 
French woman serves the loaves in the 
patisserie, you can eat a steak cooked by 
a French chef and brought to the table 
by his French wife - not at all the Anglo- 
Nigerian way of life, where I only saw 
a@ white woman behind one counter and 
that was the jewellery department in 
the air-conditioned Kingsway store. It 
was not surprising that the first African 
writer to command a wide readership 
wrote ‘in French. Camara Laye's frag- 
ment of autobiography, The Dark Child, 
is still widely read in James Kirkup’s 
translation more than ten years after its 


Ni | 
original publication. His mystical novel, 


The Radiance of the King, deserves to 
be more widely known. 


For the same reasons it would seem to 
be only predictable that English-speak- 
ing Ghana, Sierra Leone and Gambia 
have, so far as I know, produced just 
one novelist, who in turn has produced 
just one novel: William Conton’s The 
African is an unconvincing amalgam of 
readable autobiography and naive poli- 
tical wish-fulfilment. 


Perversely, only in Nigeria, where they 
treat the English language with as much 
care and understanding as they do their 
cars, has literature flourished and in- 
deed flourished more strongly than any. 
where on the whole African continent. 
Poets abound - look in any issue of 
Black Orpheus - playwrights too, and, 
above all, novetists. First in the field was 
Cyprian Ekwensi, whose second novel, 
Jagua Nana, the story of a Nigerian pros- 
titute, became a best seller and scandal- 
ised the Nigerian press when there was 
talk of it being filmed. In it cardboard 
characters move against a vivid and real- 
istic Lagos background; it is about as 
good or as bad as most pseudo-porno- 
graphic best sellers. 


Head and shoulders above all the novel. 
ists writing in Nigeria today is Chinua 
Achebe, whose first novel, Things Fall 
Apart, has now been canonised into a 
set book for the West African School 
Certificate. Written in 1958, it describes 
life in a village community in Eastern 
Nigeria in the nineties, at the time of 
the arrival of the first white men to that 
part of the country. 

The story tells of the rise and fall of 
Okonkwo, a man of great strength and 
towering pride; Okonkwo inadvertently 
breaks the tribal law and spends seven 
years in exile. This he can survive, but 
on his return he finds his village being 
mis-shapen by a zealous but unintelligent 
missionary. He tries to resist the destruc- 
tion of his faith by the missionary con- 
verts but is unable to stand up against 


Chinue Achebe 


the force of religion backed by the dis- 
trict commissioner and armed soldiers, 
and is driven to suicide. 


Achebe'’s prose is clear and sparse - there 
isn’t a single purple passage in the whole 
book. His attitude is dispassionate; he 
observes and states, never blames, never 
moralises; he makes his points with a 
fine irony. This is the closing passage of 
the novel: 
“The Commissioner went away, taking 
three or four soldiers with him. In 
the many years he had toiled to bring 
civilisation to the different parts of 
Africa he had learnt a number of 
things. One of them was that a Dis- 
trict Commissioner must never attend 
to such undignified details as cutting 
a hanged man down from a tree. Such 
attention would give the natives a 
poor opinion of him. In the book which 
he planned to write he would stress 
that point ... The story of this man 
who had killed a messenger and 
hanged himself would make interesting 
reading. One could almost write a 
whole chapter on him. Perhaps not a 
whole chapter but a reasonable para- 
graph at any rate... He had already 
chosen the title of the book, after 
much thought: The Pacification of the 
Primitive Tribes of the Lower Niger.” 


In No Longer at Ease (1960) Achebe 
deals with Obi Okonkwo, grandson of 
the Okonkwo of the first novel. Obi has 
just returned from university in England 
(Achebe was educated entirely in 
Nigeria, by the way, at Umvahia Govern. 
ment College and Ibadan University); 
he gets a seemingly lucrative job with 
the Government Scholarship Board. He 
soon begins to get demands from his 
family and his village community which 
he is financially unable to meet, while 
at the same time various possibilities of 
corruption open up to him. Almost in- 
evitably he starts to take bribes and 
(far less likely) gets caught and con- 
victed. 


The novel is a moving picture of one 
facet of contemporary Nigerian life, but 
it lacks the force of Things Fall Apart; 
Obi never achieves the stature of his 
grandfather, so his ultimate downfall 
never sets up the same tragic overtones. 
The most surprising feature of the book 
is the portrait of Obi’s civil service boss, 
Mr Green, a stiff necked colonialist of 
the old school, seen with amazing clarity 
and objectivity; for a novelist writing 
on the eve of his country’s independence 
this was quite an achievement. 


The same surprising objectivity and un- 
derstanding is shown for the District 
Officers Winterbottom and Clarke in his 
next novel, The Arrow of God (1964). 
Once more we are back in the bush of 
Eastern Nigeria, but the period is now 
the 1920s. Ezeulu, a high priest, allows 
his son to attend the white man’s school 
and embrace the white man’s religion. 
In an excess of religious zeal Obika, the 
son, tries to kill the sacred python. This 
hardens Ezeulu’s opposition to the white 
man’s authority and starts a chain of 
events which lead to tragedy and the 
death of Obika. It is his fullest and 
richest novel so far. It is difficult to read 
for the same reason that some Russian 
novels are difficult - the names are so 
elusive. Nkwo, Nwankwo - one is a boy, 
the other a day of the week. One ele 
ment which begins to make a rather 
overdue emergence in this novel is 
humour. Humour is strangely lacking in 
the work of Camara Laye, too. In fact, 
I have read only one novel by a West 
African in which it is given free reign 
and that is Mission to Kala by Mongo 
Beti, a native of Cameroun who writes in 
French. 


The humorous vein in Achebe’s work 
gets much fuller development in his 
fourth and recently published novel, A 
Man of the People. Here, for the first 
time, he takes refuge in an unnamed 
country with fictional place names. (Who 
can blame him? Writing a novel about 
corrupt politicians in pre-revolutionary 
Nigeria was a hardy thing to do.) As 
the novel moves along its slender length 
the capital city of Bori lets slip its 
flimsy disguise and becomes quite 
obviously Lagos; Chief The Hon M. A. 
Nanga, MP, LL.D, could easily be iden. 
tified with any one of dozens of Nigerian 
politicians. The novel is a stylistic tour 
de force. The narrator, Odili, tells the 
story in exactly the knockabout English 
used by many educated Nigerians. There 
is a beautiful pastiche of the editorial 
style of the Nigerian press: 


‘Let us now and for all time extract 
from our body-politic as’a dentist ex- 
tracts a stinking tooth all those deca- 


dent stooges versed in textbook econ- 
omics and the white man's manner- 
isms and way of speaking,” 
and of the “peacock” English of 
Nigerian letter writers: 


“Dear Odili, 
“Your missive of the tenth instant 
was received and its contents well 
noted. I cannot adequately express 
my deep sense of gratitude for its 
brotherly pieces of advice.” 
A nice satirical streak appears quite 
strongly: 


“The public gallery yelled down its 
abuses. ‘Traitor,’ ‘Coward,’ ‘ Doctor 
of Fork your Mother.’ This last was 
contributed from the gallery by the 
editor of The Daily Chronicle, who 
sat close to me. Encouraged, no doubt, 
by the volume of laughter this piece of 
witticism had earned in the gallery he 
proceeded next morning to print it 
in his paper. The spelling is his.” 


Sex is much more explicitly dealt with 
than in previous novels and much less 
successfully integrated into plot. Odili 
is a follower of the corrupt Chief Nanga 
until Nanga steals a woman Odili has 
laid on for himself for the night. Be- 
cause his pride is stung by this act 
rather than for any altruistic reasons, 
Odili opposes Nanga in his home consti- 
tuency. So far so good; but purely inci. 
dentally we have Odili spending a night 
with an American woman, irrelevant ac- 
counts of student junketings and occa- 
sional sexual references made just to 
pep up the curtain line on a chapter: 


“Needless to say I did not spend the 
entire night on these elevated thoughts. 
Most of the time my mind was on 
Elsie, so much so in fact that I had to 
wake up in the middle of the night 
and change my pyjama trousers.” 


He seems to be in danger of falling over 
backwards to demonstrate that he can 
write as “frankly” as any third-rate 
European novelist. 


Odili gets beaten up by Nanga’s thugs 
and spends polling day in hospital. The 
corrupt excesses of the election bring 
about a coup by a group of young army 
officers. Up-to-date writing - in fact 
prophetic, because the novel must have 
been completed at least sixth months 
before the January coup - but lacking 
nee richness and texture of Arrow of 
od. 


Achebe is clearly attracted by two tasks 
- the elucidation of tribal life and the 
chronicling of its decay (which he does 
extremely well), and commentary on the 
corruptness of society in Nigeria today, 
which he does less successfully but still 
far better than any of his contempor- 
aries. Obviously the two themes comple- 
ment each other. The difficulty in assess- 
ing literature from the new African 
countries is that many reviewers tend 
to think a novel has made the grade if 
it could be passed off as the work of a 
European. Others obviously think it is 
necessary to “be kind” to the new 
African novelists; ’'ve read some pretty 
rubbishy books with plenty of enthusias- 
pc. Ppatronsine critical blurbs on the 
ack. 


One Nigerian writer poses none of these 
critical problems; he is Amos Tutuola. 
He is a genius in his own right and a 
genuine primitive. He writes in English 
but gets very close to the spirit of 
the vernacular story teller. Even so the 
original manuscript of The Palm Wine 
Drinkard (1952) had to be doctored a bit 
to make it properly intelligible, and 
it’s still pretty hard going to follow the 
single thread of plot through all its 
mythological twists. In any case, for a 
well educated African to start writing 
in the style of Tutuola would be as if 
Jackson Pollock had begun to paint like 
Grandma Moses. 


I don’t know what the answer is; I hope 
that as the African novel evolves, its own 
literary standards will evolve with it. I 
am certain that the more novels we 
have from Mr Chinua Achebe the higher 
these standards will be. 

Bibliography: Published by Heinemann 
in the African Writers Series (paper- 
back, 6s): William Conton, The African; 
Mongo Beti, Mission to Kala; Chinua 
Achebe, Things Fall Apart and No 
Longer at Ease. The Arrow of God and 
A Man of the People are also published 
by Heinemann at 21s and 18s. 

Camara Laye’s The African Child is in 
Fontana Paperbacks and Amos Tutuola’s 
Palm Wine Drinkard is in Faber Paper- 
back. Cyprian Ekwensi’s Jagua Nana is 
published by Hutchinson. e 
Arthur Arnold recently spent a year.in 
Nigeria as a teacher. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 68s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 


Australia. New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 

6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Name 


Address 


This Saturday- 7 May 


Peace News 
SPRING FAIR 


Friends Meeting House 
Ringers Road BROMLEY Kent 


(Bromley South stn 15 mins Victoria) 


Doors open and light refreshments 
from 1 pm 


To be opened at 2.30 pm by 


Brian Behan 
After 5.30 pm, refreshments and film 
show at 9 Kings Ave, Bromley 


Gifts and help wanted. 
Contact TER 4473 or RAV 1991 


Would anyone willing to work in 
the spirit of Mike Kustow’s article 
last week on the puppets to capture 
the enthusiasm and colour of Greek 
Marathon marches for a demonstra- 
tion in London, please contact 
Bob Overy at Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road. TER 4473. 


Friends of the Marathon to Athens 
peace march are organising a 
parallel demonstration in London 
on May 22. 


| renounce war and I willnever 

support or sanction another “” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headauarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday May 8 


Weigh House Church Hall 
Binney St (opp Selfridges) 


Devi Prasad: ‘‘ The Growing WRI” 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with oraer (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledeman 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisemenls rates on application 


Coming events 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION: ‘ Action or re- 
signation in face of the atomic bomb.”” May 
_to 15 at the Youth Hostel, 7 rue Pierre 
Girard, Paris 19. metro: Laumiere. Organised 
by Action Civique Non-Violente, MCAA and 
others. Meetings every Wednesday evening at 
20.30 of the local MCAA. 


Personal 


HELP YOURSELF to lid for every copy of 
Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 7s 6d doz sale or return (special 
rate for student groups). Posters and publicity 
material available free. Write to Circulation, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


a 
Diary 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


6 May, Friday 


CROYDON. 6.45 and 9 pm. Fairfield Hall. Folk- 
song ‘' Meet the Blues "’ concert: Jimmy Wither- 
spoon, Bert Jansch, George Melly, Bruce 
Turner, Diz Disley, Kid Martyn, Johnny Parker, 
Bob Davenport and The Rakes. Tickets 15s, 
10s 6d, 7s 6d, 6s, 5s from Fairfield Box Office, 
Park Lane, Croydon (phone 9291). CND. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, by 
refreshments, talk (Mr Donald Groom on “‘ The 
peace movement in America’’) and discus- 
sion. Pax. 


MANCHESTER. 7.45 pm. Registry Office, All 
Saints. Forum: ‘‘Disarmament after the 
General Election.’' Speakers: Frank Allaun MP, 
David Green (Lib candidate) and Pat Arrow- 
smith (Radical Alliance candidate), CND., 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart. Modern jazz 
and. poetry: Mike Osborne Quartet. NOW! 
ub. 


6-8 May, Friday-Sunday 


LITTLEHAMPTON. Freeman Syndicate weekend 
camp. Social and discussion. Contact Ron 
Bartholomew, 578 Gt West Rd, Hounslow. 


Whose paper ? 


One thing we learned from having a 
financial crisis is how many readers there 
are for whom Peace News is an essen- 
tial part of their lives. One way or an- 
other nearly 25% of our paid-up readers 
paid up again - and handsomely - to make 
sure that the paper kept going. 


We also found that the structure of the 
paper, the people associated with it, the 
subsidiaries and activities it has spawned 
were almost as important to readers as 
the principles which motivate it and 
the issues it sets out to discuss. Facts of 
our life we had taken for granted turned 
out to be areas of speculation, doubt 
and dimness, and some complained we 
were not half frank enough about our 
affairs and whose affairs were they any- 
way? 

So instead of lambasting you every week 
about our acute money anxieties, we 
propose instead to make it clear how the 
paper is run; how its budget is made up; 
what its formal framework is; who owns 
it; why Housmans Bookshop, Endsleigh 
Cards, Finsbury Park Typesetters and 
other parts of the Peace News “ group” 
are important too; what they do; and 
how, if this fairly versatile organisation 
belongs to anyone, it belongs to our 
readers. 


In a fortnight’s time we shall explain 
one aspect of our work in more detail. 
In the meantime, please remember that 
bridging our income-expenditure gap 
takes roughly £200 a week, or about 10d 
more than is paid for every copy we 


sell. 
HARRY MISTER 


Since April 1, 1966: £500 4s 

We need £6000 by Jan 31 1967 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
toPeace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


DESPERATE NEED. Refugee clothing, all kinds. 
A parcel? - larger quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 Made- 
ley Road, London W535. 


PIONEER WANTED for Ontario, Canada. We 
need someone experienced in peace caravan 
work to run one across Ontario during the 
summer months. Some living casts would be 
provided via the Canadian peace groups. Please 
apply: Peace Caravan, Toronto Peace Centre, 
3.9 Bruon Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 57s 6d post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery'service. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 
(TER 4473). 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service, Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. Put this number in your diary. 


7 May, Saturday 


BROMLEY. 11.30 am to 6 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Ringers Road. Peace News Spring 
Fair to be opened by Brian Behan. H2lpers and 


gifts urgently required: 9 Kings * Yromley. 
LONDON EC2. 8 pm. frentice,’’ 
Old Street. Folk singing utS club. 


LONDON SE24. ° pm. & yvude's Hall, Railton 
Road, Lambe. CN.) bazaar: bring and buy. 
(Jumble and «+ bjets d'art: phone TUL 1932.) 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Free Trade Hall. NW 
CND folk festival '66. Cyril Tawney, Shirley 
Collins, Bob Davenport, Terry Whelan, Sandy 
and Jeannie. The Britannia Coconut Dancers, 
Maddy Prior. Tickets 5s, 6s, 7s 6d, 10s, from 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street, Manchester 2. 


UXBRIDGE. 3 to 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, corner of York Road and Belmont Road. 
Conference: ‘' Towards a Non-violent Social 
Order.'' Speakers: Donald Groom, Dr John 
M. Swomley, George Clark, Fred H. Blum; 
Srauee by Walter Birmingham on overseas 
aid. SoF. 


7-8 May, Sat-Sun 


LONDON WC1. 2.30 to 9.30 pm Saturday and 
10,30 am to 4.30 pm Sunday. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Quarterly meeting of National Committee of 
100. Agenda: next Easter, Alconbury, Vietnam, 
future policy and action. Open to all C.100 
supporters. 


8 May, Sunday 


LONDON EC2, 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Ole ence Poetry and modern jazz. Peanuts 
ub. 


LONDON W!. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges). Devi 
Prasad: ‘‘ The Growing WRI." Order of the 
Great Companions. 


LONDON WC2. 3 pm. Trafalgar Square. Peace 
rally to mark end of Second World War. 
Speakers: Cdr. E. Young RN (Rtd), Gerry 
poet, Ted Hawkes. Ex-Service Movement for 
eace. 


9 May, Monday 


LONDON Nl. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Monday forum: ** Personal Com- 
mitment’ - an introduction to existential 
politics. Workshops. 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked by Frank Allaun MP). ‘‘ Labour 
in the new parliament: what hopes for peace?" 
Frank Allaun MP (chair), Christopher Mayhew 
(guest speaker), Andrew Faulds MP, Hugh 
Jenkins MP, Trevor Park MP, Rev Bill Sargent. 
Questions invited. CSM and LPF. 
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Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon-Sat, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. l6s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Accommodation vacant 
DUUBLE RUOM,. Details WEMbley 7626. 


SMALL ROOM vacant for girl in mixed com- 
munity Paddington, rent 50s. Box 438. 


Situations vacant 


APPLICANTS to fill the vacancy fer YCND 
clerk should apply to the secretary, YCND, 5 
Caledonian Road, Nl. Further details available 
on request. Appointment is by interview. 


10 May, Tuesday 


CROYDON, 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Park Lane. 49th AGM of Croydon and District 
Branch of Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Election of officers followed 
by accounts of recent visits to Africa by Mrs 
Ecroyd and Mrs Fagg. 


LONDON Nl. 6 pm sharp. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross (Peace News). Meeting to discuss 
international campaign against French bomb 
tests. 


12 May, Thursday 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Meet- 
ing on ‘‘ the self-discipline of conscience rela- 
tive to the imposed discipline of authoritarian- 
ism.’’ Catholic Libertarians. 


13 May, Friday 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart. Poetry and 
apt jazz: John Surman Quartet. NOW! 
ub. 


What shall we do with 


the Labour government? 


For a non-sectarian approach to the 
problems of life under the new establish- 
ment, as seen by those within and with- 
out the Labour Party, THE WEEK 
provides an intelligent analysis and dis- 
cussion. 


For details of new moves to popularise 
industrial democracy within the Labour 
movement, for news of the campaign 
of solidarity with the NLF, THE WEEK 
is an indispensable means of keeping up 
to date with fresh developments. 


A trial subscription may be obtained by 
mailing your remittance of 10s (3 
months) to 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, THE WEEK 

54 Park Road, Lenton, Nottingham. 


THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 
AND NON-VIOLENCE 


race conflict, nuclear development, 
automation 

Dr John Swomley of Kansas City US 

May 13, 8 pm, International FoR Office, 
3 te Avenue, N3 (FoR, CND, SoF 
etc 


YOUTH MARCH FOR PEACE 


Saturday 14 May 


* Against British support for US war 
policy in Vietnam 

* For disarmament 

* Against NATO 

* For increased British support for UN 


Assemble 2.30 pm, Marble Arch. 

March Oxford Street, Bond Street, Hay- 
market. 

Rally 4 pm, Trafalgar Square 

Leading speakers 


Organised by YCND, now at 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


{ PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


Tribune 


is not the most paeific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagent Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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Meeting 
McNamara 


Peter Cadogan writes: It was difficult, 
very difficult, to find McNamara when he 
was in London last week. It almost 
looked as though his visit had been D- 
noticed to keep it dark - except that 
forces photographers were invited to one 
of the sessions. 

The Committee of 100 laid on a picket 
at 9.45 am on Thursday, April 28, when 
the NATO Conference began at the Min- 
istry of Defence, and played a kind of 
cat-and-mouse demonstration game with 
the police. The police obviously didn’t 
want to make arrests and since several 
of the other demonstrators were al- 
ready in test-case summons for breach 
of Sessional Orders (no gatherings or 
processions in the vicinity of Westmin- 
ster while Parliament is sitting) there 
was no great enthusiasm for more ar- 
rests from the other side. At about 10 
am the demonstration was joined by five 
members of the London Communist 
Party, who acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. 

In the evening in response to a call 
from the London Committee a small 
number of people met in Trafalgar 
Square to consider further action. The 
trouble was vagueness. No one knew 
where McNamara was. He had to be 


found. Process of elimination cut out the 
Ministry of Defence, Parliament and 
Number 10; then Mike Seaman and John 
Clarke had an inspiration and went off 
to inspect the official residence of the 
Foreign Secretary, 1 Carlton Gardens. 
True enough it was a blaze of lights so 
heavily invested with VIP type cars as 
to give away the identity of its guest. 
The motorised demonstration moved 
quickly from King Charles Street (next 
to Downing Street) to The Mall and the 
steps leading up to Mr Stewart’s house. 
Police, paddy waggon, motor bikes and 
Inspector Neal of Cannon Row followed 
apace. 

A number of individual letters were 
delivered to No 1 and the demonstrators 
stood by to greet the VIPs as they 
emerged. The police then threw a cordon 
across the street and forced them back 
from Carlton House Terrace. The few- 
ness of numbers meant a partial defeat 
at that point. The handful should have 
been hundreds. Then Andrew Papworth 
and Sue Abrahams, who had gone off to 
phone t ‘oss, had a brainwave. On 
their wa. “» the demonstration 
they haileu a nd told the driver to 
proceed direct to .vo 1. He did straight 
through the police cordun ani: right up to 
the front door at the end oz the cul de 
sac. By sheer good fortune McNamara 
at this very moment was in the hall 
and about to emerge. The police could 
do nothing. The startled McNamara 
found angry demonstrators two yards 
away from him invoking “Peace in 
Vietnam” “Quit Vietnam” and related 
messages. The US Secretary of Defence 
learnt that not all the English are tame 
poodles. 


Twenty-eight Greek political 
prisoners remain 


According to the latest information of 
the League for Democracy in Greece 
there are 28 political prisoners remain- 
ing in Greece since a bill was passed in 
January that all prisoners be released 
who had served more than twenty years. 
This is a considerable improvement on 
the situation last September, when in 
a report presented to Amnesty Inter- 
national (see Peace News December 3, 
1965) Eleanor Aitken suggested that 
there were 77 prisoners of conscience. 
Under the January act a committee was 
set up to investigate the terms of im- 
prisonment of the Greek prisoners. All 
political prisoners would be released on 
expiry of sentence; sentences of life 


Civi! liberties 
conference 


In 1965 race relations were the most 
important preoccupation of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties; in the com- 
ing year it would probably be the free- 
dom of trade unions. This was the view 
of Martin Ennals, the retiring secretary, 
when he spoke to the NCCL’s annual 
general meeting last weekend. He said 
there had been a general liberal attitude 
to law reform, but he was still concerned 
with freedom to demonstrate, and with 
the need for independent investigations 
of the police. 


Motions for debate during the weekend 
ranged over a field which included North- 
ern Ireland, the proposed Parliamentary 
Commissioner, broadcasting and censor- 
ship, civil rights in Rhodesia, patients in 
prison, the rights of gypsies, and the 
disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land. The executive was defeated in its 
opposition to disestablishment, and con- 
troversy broke out during the gypsy be. 
bate, when a division emerged between 
those who supported gypsy rights and 
those who complained about the mess 
gypsies made. However, the motion sup- 
porting the gypsies was carried. 


imprisonment or more than twenty years 
were reduced to twenty years; sentences 
of less than twenty years were reduced 
to ten. Spyros Kotsakis, Evangelia 
Doudoumi, and Yiannis Markopoulos of 
those named in Peace News have been 
released. 


It was first thought that those remain- 
ing were members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, but 
the League now believes there is no 
particular discrimination; some of those 
remaining are simply peasants picked up 
on charges during and after the civil 
war. 


The bill for the release of the political 
prisoners is the only serious legislation 
that the Stefanopoulos government has 
managed or attempted to get through 
the current session of parliament. Legis- 
lation for tax, electoral and church re- 
form has not been introduced because 
Stefanopoulos has doubts about the re- 
liability of his support from the right- 
wing and Centre Union defectors. 

His majority of four was seriously 
threatened when, in a dispute between 
President Makarios and General Grivas 
as to who should control the Cypriot 
National Guard, Tsirimakos, the Greek 
foreign minister, is thought to have 
taken Makarios’s side against the rest of 
the Greek cabinet who support the right- 
wing Grivas. Tsirimakos resigned with 
one other minister. Effective parliamen- 
tary business has become completely im- 
possible. 


What therefore is happening, as we go to 
press, is that parliament is expected to 
be adjourned within the next few days 
for an extended summer recess of some. 
thing like seven months. While parlia- 
ment is in recess a more easily managed 
“recess committee ” of sixty MPs, reflect- 
ing the balance of the parties, will legis- 
late by decree. It is thought that consti- 
tutionally they will be able to put 
through tax reform, but not electoral or 


church reform. 
BOB OVERY 


Stop the war in Vietnam 


‘Trafalgar Square, 3 pm this Sunday May 8 


Commander Edgar Young, Rev Bill Sargent, 


Gerry Ross and others 
All peace organisations invited 
Ex-Service Movement for Peace 


PPU CONFERENCE 


Passive pacifists 


John Papworth writes: Like the curate’s 
egg, this year’s annual general meeting 
of the Peace Pledge Union was good in 
parts. This must be considered a triumph 
on the part of the organisers, bearing 
in mind the weakness of the agenda. 
Over 6,000 members, at a time when the 
world is locked in a nuclear power con- 
flict which could at any moment wipe out 
civilisation, produced between them 
three resolutions. 

One urged that Mr Wilson’s government 
should (a) expressly dissociate itself from 
military activity in Vietnam, and (b) re- 
sist any pressure to adopt military meas- 
ures in regard to Rhodesia. 

Another wanted the PPU to work for the 
abolition of all financial inducement to 
war. This resolution might appear to 
be a crushing emphasis of the obvious 
if one was not aware that some rather 
deep plotting by a “social credit” fac- 
tion in Richmond was behind it. 

The third was a bit of fiddle-faddle about 
co-options to the National Council which 
might have started one of those marvel- 
lous internal bunfights which make paci- 
fists so much like everybody else. But 
sense prevailed and the matter was dis- 
patched with a minimum of fuss. 

I fear this was all. Nevertheless the 
point about military measures in Rho- 
desia provoked a useful discussion about 
the nature of sanctions: were they 
military or not? Conference appeared to 
think they were, and gave the resolu- 
tion its blessing. Watching the eager 
forest of hands waving it affirmatively 
onward I wondered how many of those 
voting would remember to ascertain what 
the government’s response to their urg- 
ing would be. 

Very wisely, some subjects had been 
tabled for discussion, and some speakers 
lined up to introduce them. The most 
interesting of these was undoubtedly the 
subject of “ pacifists and party politics,” 


Police are 
operating 
colour bar 


A report by three members of the Bow 
Group in Birmingham who have been 
investigating racial problems claims that 
the police are operating a colour bar. 
The authors are barristers Mr Kenneth 
Clarke, 25, research secretary of Bir- 
mingham Bow Group, Mr Nicholas Bud- 
gen, 28, its secretary, and Mr John 
Lenton, 27, an economist. They conducted 
their study in the West Midlands. 

The report says that the real reason for 
“all white” police was given “off the 
record” by leading police officers they 
interviewed - a fear that the strain in 
police-civilian relationships would in- 
crease if Englishmen had to co-operate 
with coloured policemen. ~ 

It comments: “This argument is the 
very worst example of an attitude com- 
mon in society at large - that of people 
who claim they only discriminate because 
the neighbours, customers or the public 
would be outraged if they did not.” 
The report comments about the few 
coloured magistrates and police and lack 
of coloured probation officers: “It is 
nonsense to suggest there are no other 
suitable coloured candidates coming for- 
ward in the rest of the country.” 

The authors express alarm that “so 
many educated and respectable people” 
in the West Midlands regard it as 
fashionable and usual to hold extreme 
anti-coloured views. - Daily Mail, 


Rhodesia lobby 


The Anti-Apartheid movement is organ- 
ising a lobby of parliament next Tues- 
day, May 10; it is designed to remind 
MPs of the need to establish majority 
rule in Rhodesia. Anti-Apartheid fears 
that the talks might turn into a “ dirty 
deal.” The lobby will be from 5 pm on- 
wards, and there will also be a poster 
parade in Trafalgar Square from 5 pm 
to 6 pm. Details from Anti-Apartheid, 
89 Charlotte Street, W1 (LAN 5311). 


ably introduced by Michael Godfrey, who 
spoke of his own sense of personal com- 
mitment to the Labour Party, and Gor- 
don Causer, who thought pacifists should 
seek their aims outside party politics 
altogether. There was some spirited dis- 
cussion, but no reader needs to wait 
until he reads it in Peace News to learn 
that it was inconclusive. : 
Both Vera Brittain and Michael Tippett 
enlivened the conference with their 
thoughtful and carefully phrased 
speeches, but the real honours of the 
weekend went to Dame Sybil Thorndyke. 
On the surface her remarks appeared to 
be engagingly scatty, but in reality their 
current was full of good sense. “I told 
them straight,” she began, referring to 
the occasion when she pressed the but- 
ton to start the presses at the Morning 
Star, ‘I told them straight I was a paci- 
fist and a member of the Church of 
England.” She continued: “If there is 
another war we shall all be finished, 
and serve us right.” 

Her speech was full of gusto, good will, 
kindness and sheer good spirits. Her 
final words were about really being a 
bad speaker, which must surely be the 
most disarming and inaccurate dis- 
claimer since Mark Anthony addressed 
the Roman mob. 

Altogether it was a passive rather than 
a pacifist conference, although there was 
one truly harrowing moment when a 
member complained that the Pacifist 
was “too intellectual.” For a journal 
that rarely prints articles of more than 
1,000 words, this give a glimpse of the 
difficulties involved in getting effective 
peace work under way. 


Peace 
activities 


On Saturday, May 14, the Youth Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament is hold- 
ing a rally in Trafalgar Square (4 pm), 
preceded by a march from Marble Arch 
(2.30 pm). The theme: “A British lead 
for peace.” 


Christian CND is organising a ‘‘ Peace on 
Earth” pilgrimage at Whitsun, leaving 
Southwark on Friday May 27, and reach- 
ing Canterbury on Monday May 30. De- 
tails from Maeve Wilkins, 38 Sutton 
Road, London N10. Other organisations 
helping with the pilgrimage include Lon- 
don and Kent CND, Caravan Workshops, 
Rochester and Canterbury Friends, the 
London Co-operative Society, and the 
Christian Committee of 100. 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
in an open letter to the Prime Minister, 
asks him to “discourage any further 
escalation of the war in Vietnam.” A 
letter to Labour MPs says that if further 
escalation takes place, this will be the 
“acid test” of any MP’s commitment to 
peace in Vietnam; it would be his duty 
to “move and support” a motion of no 
confidence in the government’s foreign 
policy. A 

West Midlands CND is urging its local 
groups to ask trade unionists to endorse 
the position taken on April 22 by the 
Scottish TUC, when a resolution condem- 
ning the continuation of military opera- 
tions in Vietnam by the USA was passed 
with only eight contrary votes out of 
450. The Union of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied Workers has taken up a 
similar position. 

The Fellowship Party, in the ‘“‘ best atten- 
ded conference for some years,” passed 
twelve resolutions, including one calling 
on MPs “to prove their opposition” by 
voting against arms estimates which 
“offend their consciences,” and one de- 
ploring the “apathy, compromise and 
indifference” of peace workers who did 
not help anti-war candidates during the 
general election. 

Douglas Kepper, who was arrested for 
trespass on London Transport property 
during the Committee of 100/YCND Edg- 
ware project in February, lost an appeal 
against conviction last Friday. He was 
ordered to pay 20 guineas costs. 
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